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brated. Then came the art of writing, and songs were 
recorded and preserved, but through them all was heard 
the beat of the instrumental music. Finally, the finished 
poem, with artful alliteration, musical rhythms and 
cadences, and with many echoes of the dominant theme 
and rhythmical verse endings, became the vehicle 
for conveying to successive generations the purest 
thoughts and most exalted sentiments. The poet who 
sees man in his ideal relations, and illustrates his actual 
achievements or possible attainments with fitting ex- 
amples of sainthood and heroism, will hold the ear of 
successive generations until mankind outgrows the 
past and looks forward into a more splendid future. 
Will the fame of Tennyson last three hundred years? 
We believe it will unless an improbable degeneration 
of the race sets in or a possible improvement takes 
place which will make all ancient good uncouth. 


ad 


Dr. CHARLES W. Erior has been a lifelong Unita- 
rian, and has not hesitated on all proper occasions to 
state that fact in public.. It is a little surprising that 
his recent lecture at the Harvard Summer School should 
have excited so much interest. Without the full text 
before us we cannot tell whether or not he departs in 
any important particular from the things commonly be- 
lieved by those who have been accounted leaders in the 
Unitarian Church. There has been a great diversity 
of interpretation, so that, although Channing, Mar- 
tineau, Parker, Emerson, O. W. Holmes, and others 
are quoted as Unitarians, each one has a different mes- 
sage. For all of them the ground plan of nature is the 
same. All of them have similar views concerning the 
nature of divine justice and the ultimate fate of hu- 
manity; but, being free men, each one spoke from his 
own centre and gave to his message the stamp of his 
own personality. Dr. Eliot has no doubt done the 
same, but he has probably in no way said anything 
that would reverse or explain away the principal doc- 
trines given to the world by his great teachers and 
helpers. 


Tennyson. 


It is a hundred years since Alfred Tennyson was 
born. It is sixty-seven years since he published in 
England the two volumes which gave him instantaneous 
celebrity. Had he written nothing but the poems con- 
tained in those two volumes, the world would to-day 
not be celebrating his centennial. Had “Queen Mary,” 
“Harold,” “Becket,” and the other dramatic works 
which came toward the end of his career been all that 
he had published, we should not to-day be sounding 
his praises. From the first brilliant beginning of his 
career for half a century his fame grew. Little by little 
he added to the literary wealth of his generation, and 
became the ideal poet to men and women of many kinds, 
to whom he appealed not merely by the wealth of his 
diction and the wonderful skill with which he used 
words to set forth his thought, but also because he 
touched life at so many points and brought to view 
types of human character and phases of human expe- 
rience so many and so rich that he opened new worlds 
to his readers. He furnished pleasure and inspiration 
in so many ways that his readers might choose each 
a world for himself and live apart there, as if the little 
world which he enjoyed were the whole content of the 
universe opened to the mind by the Poet Laureate. 

To some he was a reformer and the leader in a new 
progress of humanity: to others he was a spiritual 
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guide and the prophet of a new dispensation. Again, 
to readers of another kind he opened a world of romance 
peopled with spiritual heroes who were set apart from 
their fellows by the purity of their lives and the splendor 
of their deeds; and yet again he was to some the brill- 
iant interpreter of nature, the close observer, and the 
skilful magician who made all the outer world glow 
in the light which has revealed in sea and shore, in bird 
and tree and flower, things unseen before. 

& Sixty years ago, after “Locksley Hall’’ had become 
the proem of a new gospel, there were three things which 
young men hailed as the beginnings of a new world. 
They ‘saw the jheavens fill with commerce,’ and 
“heard the heavens fill with shouting,” and “the nations’ 
airy navies grappling in the central blue.” 
unfolding of a new charter of human freedom they saw 
all men coming together upon the platform of a common 
humanity, and looked forward to the time 


‘“TSIl the war-drum throbb’d no-longer, and the battle-flags were 
furl’d : : 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


A still deeper note was sounded by Tennyson when, 
after recognizing the evils of a time that was “out of 
joint,’’ he says,— 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns.” 


Probably these lines have been quoted a million times, 
and have come to youthful thinkers with an authority 
not exceeded by any scripture which we call Holy Writ. 

“In Memoriam,”’’ between forty and fifty years ago, 
was to thousands of readers a veritable gospel of con- 
solation which was given to them just as science and 
the doctrine of evolution had destroyed their confidence 
in the creeds and apparently cut the spiritual nerves 
of faith and hope. Many passages might be quoted 
which have wrought mightily in the hearts and minds 
of those who agreed with Tennyson that they could not 
and would not be content with a world that perished 
in the using. ‘There were many songs in different chords. 
Sometimes the minor ran through a canto, and some- 
times he struck a full major chord of triumph and 
faith and prophecy. Hundreds of public readers have 
recited ‘‘Ring out, wild bells,’ and similar challenges 
to the sin and sorrow of the world. 

In the ‘‘Idylls of the King’’ were pictures of the 
ideal life which have kindled the imaginations of count- 
less men and women, and have not yet lost their charm 
for those who since early youth have kept these pictures 
hung in the house of life. It is impossible to select any 
poem or character, and say, This is the greatest, because 
the lovers of Tennyson will differ in their choice. Some 
will set ‘‘Ulysses’’ at the head of his band of heroes. 
while others will give their suffrages to ‘“‘King Arthur.” 
Some are charmed most of all by passages in “The 
Princess’; others hold in memory the songs and ballads 
as most characteristic and inviting. 

When more than half a century ago some of his critics 
flouted the poet, and said that he could only write pretty 


things for women, it was said that he sent out “The - 


Charge of the Light Brigade”’ as his answer to the chal- 
lenge. ‘This and the brook song, as unlike as two poems 
could be, have probably been repeated and parodied 
more times than any other two poems in the English 
language. The later dramas are written for Englishmen 
and students of English history. Tennyson apparently 
did not expect them to have much success upon the stage, 
but Irving and others have acted some of them with ap- 
plause, and they may yet in an abbreviated form win 
their way to popular appreciation. But some of the 
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minor songs and poems have sung themselves into the 
hearts and lives of men and women who speak the Eng- 
lish language the world over. 

In “Locksley Hall’? Tennyson set forth the inspira- 
tions and hopes of men when the nineteenth century was 
young. He came before the epoch-making works 
of Spencer and Darwin and the doctrine of evolution, 
and brought a new humanism, which was in its way as 
revolutionary in the moral and social world as were 
their later revelations of truth. He thought that the 
eternal purpose running through the ages was to have 
quick fulfilment in his own time. In the days before 
our Civil War he was to enthusiastic, clean-minded 
young men the prophet of a new era. Science was 
coming in, disease, slavery, and war were going out, 
while all the sons of men at last were coming to their 
own. But in “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After’’ the 
old man takes up the prophecies of his youth, and sadly 
sets them down one by one as unfulfilled. One of the 
saddest passages in modern literature is this old man’s 
review of the hopes of his youth. He takes them up 
one by one, and shows how they have failed of the ful- 
filment he dreamed of, and, although the great word 
“evolution’’ has come into use since his first prophecies 
were written, yet he thinks the time of fulfilment must 

| be extended by many a year or century. He says 
the watchword ‘Forward,’’ which he among others 
shouted in the days of his youth, he can no longer repeat 
with whole-hearted enthusiasm; and yet he holds that, 
although the ebb and flow of the tide marks the motion 
of an immeasurable sea vaster than he dreamed of in 
his youth, yet still the end is certain, and the triumph 
of righteousness and truth not to be despaired of. Evo- 
lution he believes in, but evolution with “‘many a back- 
ward streaming curve,’ and he ends with the exhortation 
‘Forward, till you see the Highest Human Nature is 
divine.” 


The Cheerful Christian. 


We have thoroughly emerged from the era when cheer- 
fulness, light-heartedness, gayety, the joy of life, were 
considered inconsistent with the walk and conversation of 
a professing Christian. The term “professing Christian” 
is now antiquated; for the unprofessed who carry no 
certificate of membership on the sleeve, but are genuine 
followers of the Nazarene in heart and soul, mind and 
spirit, are so large a contingent of any Christian com- 
munity that religion itself would suffer a severe blow 
if they were formally excluded from the spiritual com- 
munion of the saints. 

But formerly great stress was laid upon profession, 
which in some mysterious way was supposed to separate 

_ the sheep from the goats. Inside the pale the soul was 
considered secure. It had reached a place of compara- 
tive safety, and, if not absolutely free from temptation, 
was far more exempt than the ordinary worldling; for 
those who believed themselves of the elect, of course, there 
was no falling from grace, they were as safe as God and 
{ church ordinances could make them. 

But the professor was marked off by certain prohibi- 
tions which differentiated him from those outside of the 
religious enclosure. His taboo upon amusements, many 
of the most innocent, his desire to quench the gay light- 
heartedness of youth, his frown upon cheerful pleasures 
supposed to be displeasing to God, made him a special 
type. To be merry, gay, light-hearted, jubilant, filled 
with the joy of life, was strictly opposed to the air of 
gloom that covered the professor’s countenance and in- 
vaded his home. Thus a certain pessimistic atmosphere 
was produced, in some cases sincere through conviction 
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and narrowness of mind, in others hypocritical and 
canting. It is not so long ago that the Chadbands 
were sufficiently numerous to cast dark shadows on the 
happiness of many communities, and the blight of this 
forbidding religiosity has been depicted for us no more 
vividly than by Burns. 

But where are the Chadbands and Holy Willies now? 
If they exist at all, they are hidden away in obscure 
corners. Hypocrisy and self-seeking and solemn as- 
sumption of a severe type of piety may be found among 
the clergy still, but these traits are exceptional and not in 
favor with the public. 

As a rule the clergy of all denominations at the pres- 
ent day are cheerful people, who cultivate smiles instead 
of frowns, who admonish gently with far more knowledge 
of the human heart and conscience than formerly pre- 
vailed, who love good comradeship and jollity, and see the 
humorous side of things more readily than other people. 
It is proverbial that parsons know the best stories, and 
tell them with the greatest gusto. They preach sunshine 
instead of gloom, and are not infrequently encouraged 
of good sport and eager participants. They do not enter 
the homes of their parishioners to scold, admonish, or 
read a severe lesson. They avoid preaching outside the 
pulpit, and conform as nearly as possible to the manners 
and habits of polite society. This immense change in 
religious standards has, however, brought no real diminu- 
tion in influence. Such falling off in church attendance 
as prevails is due to other causes. The modern minister, 
insomuch as he is more of a man jand less of a formal 
cut-and-dried professor of religion, is more in touch with 
the intelligent and right thinking people of his congre- 
gation. It is not judged that because he is a pleasant 
diner-out he is not a consecrated man, with the interests 
of his great mission close about his heart, while his life- 
work fills the whole of his hope and vision. If he is, at 
heart, self-seeking, eager for gain, covetous of the ex- 
ternals of life, currying favor with the rich and con- 
spicuous, it will soon be known, and he will sink to his true 
level. 

The world has learned that to be a mere professor of 
religion is not enough. Profession is good, church mem- 
bership is good, strict observance of Christian duties is 
good; but, if these things are external, joined to harsh and 
sensorious judgments, dark suspicions of evil where no 
evil exists, a shadow blighting human happiness, let us 
not call these things by any holy name, but brand and 
stigmatize them as they deserve. Without true hearted- 
ness, humility, charity, and love that knit the soul to the 
living God there can be no religious life. If our religion 
brings no happiness to ourselves or others, it is incon- 
ceivable that it should be real. The test of its truth is 
the personal philosophy it brings with it, the courage, 
cheer, and brightness it kindles in the soul. 

So we say God bless the optimistic Christian who 
loves this world sanely and wisely, enjoys and makes the 
most of it, who gets all the delight he can from high 
spirits, a brave outlook, an open sense of beauty, re- 
joicing in every blessing, thankful for every mercy, 
unafraid of the future of death or the wrath of God. He 
accepts all that is innocent and calls nothing accursed 
that God has made. He rejoices in every manifestation 
of good in human nature. His wealth of kindly feeling 
and generous impulse is totally foreign to the old spirit 
of gloom and belief in the slime of sin over everything 
in the filthy rags of self-righteousness clinging to all 
mere morality. His children are not obliged to steal 
away from home in fear and trembling to enjoy harmless 
pleasures suitable to their years. His wife does not 
stand before him like a culprit afraid of his severe judg- 
ments, his boy does not turn to wildness and dissipation 
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because his home is cold and distasteful. No, his re- 
ligion is diffused happiness, warm and genial like the sun- 
shine. He is the cheerful Christian. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Not Two Parties. 


In an article by “A. W. L.” which appeared in the 
Christian Register of July 29, setting forth the purpose 
and attitude of ‘The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice,’ the following statement was made: “Because 
of the issue raised by the dawning conflict for industrial 
liberty, two parties are arising in the Unitarian body: 
one insists that the church exists for worship of the ideal, 
and that people so inspired, but working through political 
and social agencies, will correct the wrongs that afflict 
men; the other party, that the church must enter directly 
into the work of immediate reform.” i 

Any one who is familiar with recent discussions within 
the Unitarian body knows exactly what “A. W. L.” 
means by his reference to “two parties,’ but there are 
dangers before us if we assume too much along this line. 
There is no doubt that many ministers and a large pro- 
portion of the laity lay the emphasis of church life upon 
the ‘“‘worship of the ideal,” etc., and there are others 
who lay the emphasis upon the “work of immediate 
reform;’’ but there are few ministers and laymen who 
will consent to be classed in either of two parties. 

If “A. W. lL.” means by “two parties’’ those. who 
believe in and intend to advocate socialism as the chief 
concern of the church, and those who do not believe in 
socialism and do not propose to make it the paramount 
object of denominational activity, then the line is clearly 
drawn, but no more so than the line which is drawn 
between those who do and those who do not advocate 
Woman’s Suffrage or Prohibition or the Single Tax, or 
any other issue before the American people. Differences 
of opinion have been and will continue to be held by 
Unitarians, but they ought not to be allowed to divide 
the Unitarian body into “two parties,’ in the sense of 
creating two hostile or competitive camps either of which 
shall seek to identify Unitarianism with itself. 

So far as my experience goes, I find only an exceed- 
ingly small number of Unitarians who do not believe 
heartily in both of the aims referred to by “A. W. L.” 
With them it is simply a matter of emphasis. They 
“insist that the church exists for the worship of the 
ideal,” and they also believe that the church “must enter 
upon the work of immediate reform.’”’ There are few, 
I repeat, who will thank any one to place them in either 
category to the exclusion of the other. Each church 
has its peculiar problems and its special environment, 
and the methods and purposes that will yield successful 
results in one place will utterly fail elsewhere. Nothing, 
for instance, could be more disastrous, not only to the 
local church, but to the denomination at large, than the 
prolonged and persistent preaching of Socialism (if that 
is what is meant) in our highly individualized country 
parishes; and, on the other hand, a cowardly evasion of 
“the social wrongs that must be righted,’’ among those 
who can understand them, in places where the preacher 
can be in some measure a tribune of the people, would 
only weaken our body and deprive us of our rightful 
“leadership in the great struggle now dawning.”” Any 
real fellowship of social Justice will at once observe that 
its title is a misnomer the moment it adopts a programme 
which does not allow full scope for those ;who have no 
sympathy for that programme. And, on the other 
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hand, no one can be a true worshipper of the ideal who 
is not willing to see any method honestly employed 
which seeks the betterment of actual conditions. 

What we need as a denomination in the days that 
are coming is the large and generous vision. ‘The less 
we think and say about ‘‘two parties”’ the better. The 
possible “two parties” referred to by ‘““A. W. L.” exist 
in every earnest and progressive individual; and that 
minister will contribute the best results who, while he 
does his utmost to repair the wrongs of society, never 
for a moment loses sight of those indispensable ideals 
which religion and the’ essential church have always 
sought to realize. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


On March 17 Representative Sereno Elisha Payne 
of the thirty-first New York district introduced in the 
House “a bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States and for 
other purposes.’’ In its substance, much modified, 
that bill will now supplant the so-called Dingley tariff 
law. The finished product represents more than four 
months of rigorous work. Whatever criticism may be 
made of the provisions, Congress at least cannot be 
charged with lack of diligence at the task the country 
called upon it to perform. The measure will be historic 
not only from the fact—of which the country is assured 
by authoritative statement—that a protectionist Con- 
gress has shaded former rates, but because the bill carries 
a novel device “‘to provide revenue’; namely, a levy 
of one per cent. annually ‘“‘upon the entire net income, 
over and above $5,000,” of corporations. Of equal 
consequence and novelty is the proposal for a sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. ‘Though not a part of 
the tariff bill, this sprang directly from the tariff debate. 
It is designed to secure to Congress the authority to tax 
individualgincomes, by removing all hazard of contro- 
versy over,the question whethergfsuch form of taxation 
conflicts with the constitutional provisions which cir- 
cumscribe the laying of direct taxes. 


ed 


WHOSE name will the new tariff law bear? The ques- 
tion is of casual interest and may possess some importance, 
since the name of a person attached to an important 
statute helps materially to identify it in the reference of 
later generations. Of course, public men value the 
honor which such a connection in the annals of their 
country creates. It is usual to begin the history of 
comprehensive tariff legislation with the Act of 1832. 
This was succeeded by the Compromise ‘Tariff of the 
next year, which title veils the names of Clay and Cal- 
houn. The Act of 1842 was not of a character that any 
statesman would have sought to be memorialized by it. 
Then, in 1846, came the Walker tariff, justly so called, 
since it was adopted practically intact as framed by 
Robert James Walker, then Secretary of the Treasury. 
No sponsor of the Act of 1857 is popularly recalled. 
Then came the Morrill act, and, after Fort Sumter was 
fired on, tariff revision was a routine of every session— 
practised, indeed, every month or so of every session, 
until the war was over. Taken together these revisions 
constitute what is known as the “war tariff’’; and the 
name of Justin Smith Morrill, a Senator from Vermont, is 
associated with all its stages. The Act of 1883 was unique 
as being originated by a Tariff Commission. The Wilson, 
McKinley, and Dingley tariffs are of recent memory. 
The new law will hardly be called the Payne tariff, or 
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the Aldrich tariff; while ‘‘Taft-Aldrich-Payne’’ would 
be an awkward, if expressive, appellation. Perhaps it 
will simply pass into history as the Act of 1909. 


& 


A THOUSAND years ago Christian Spain was crowded 
into the valleys along the edge of the Bay of Biscay, 
where now is the tiny province of Asturias. To-day 
Christian Spain is compelled to desperate efforts to main- 
tain a foothold along the fringe of the home country of 
the Moors. During the interval Spain created and lost 
a vast empire. The remnant in Morocco may not be of 
much value, but the government could hardly contem- 
plate its loss without a pang. The Spanish invasion of 
the Moorish land in 1859-60 resulted only in this meagre 
conquest, but it represented the last flash of the ancient 
spirit of the world conquistador. ‘The Sultan of Morocco 
is quite unable to compel the wild tribes in the neighbor- 
hood of Melilla to respect the treaty which purports to 
secure Spain in its possession. It was startlingly re- 
vealed last week that a part of the Spanish people is not 
in sympathy with the government’s purpose to fight for 
the foothold. The bloodthirsty revolt in Barcelona was 
not altogether due to this opposition. Rather did the 
ever rebellious Catalans take the opportunity, afforded 
by opposing public sentiment, again to threaten the 
dynasty by embarrassing the government in its heavy 
task. The strange spectacle followed of a country in 
Europe placed under martial law, cutting itself off from 
communication with the world, apparently on the verge 
of civil war. The news now coming out is relieving, 
indicating as it does the local character of the outbreak 
and the ability of the government to crush revolt, though 
the consequences are sufficiently appalling. 


ss 


ON July 26 the flags of four nations were hauled down 
in Crete, the ancient stepping-stone for the transmission 
of the culture of the Nile to Greece. On the following 
day the Greek flag was run up on the fortress and the 
barracks, an unauthorized if not unexpected action. 
A determination on the part of the Cretans to attach 
themselves to Greece might, in an earlier time, have 
added another shocking chapter to the history of this 
dark and bloody ground. The best assurance that 
nothing of the kind will now be precipitated is the fact 
of the withdrawal of the protecting powers, Great Britain, 
Russia, France and Italy. Crete may indeed go to 
Greece some day, but the transfer will be peaceably 
accomplished. There was a passionate session of the 
Turkish Parliament when the news of the hoisting of 
the Greek flags reached Constantinople. Deputies wept, 
the omen creating reflections most saddening. ‘The 
Balkan Peninsula, like the Iberian, represents a frag- 
ment of former grandeur. Nearly three hundred years 
ago the Turk compelled Venice to give up the island, a 
blockade enduring for twenty-one years being a feature 
of the Titanic struggle for possession. Greece plunged 
into disastrous war with Turkey in an effort to annex 
Crete ten years ago. ‘The connection with the porte is 
to-day little more than sentimental—that of a suze- 
rainty, involving no tribute. 


rd 


THE disastrous seismic disturbances in Mexico, July 
30-31, add to a list already remarkable of catastrophes 
from natural causes which have occurred within the 
period of the past seven years. The impression is bound 
to persist, although it may not be scientifically demon- 
strable, that earthquakes are becoming more frequent 
and more powerful than formerly. It is plainly the case 
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that never in the known history of the world has so much 
damage been created within the same period, as has been 
the experience since Mont Pelée’s crest was blown off in 
May, 1902. ‘The destruction of San Francisco, of Val- 
paraiso, of Kingston, Jamaica, sufficiently distinguished 
the record before it was crowned hideously with the 
overshadowing catastrophe in Southern Italy, on Decem- 
ber 28, last year. The series of convulsions in Mexico 
last week extended from Acapulco, the chief port on the 
Pacific coast, to the capital city, one hundred and eighty 
miles inland, two mountain ranges being crossed. While 
Mexico City suffered relatively little damage, it is said 
that the shocks were more severe than have ever been 
recorded there. Acapulco and Chilpancingo, capital of 
the State of Guerrero, were practically razed, though 
fortunately the direct loss of life was small. 
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THE visit of the czar to France and England this week 
furnishes further evidence of the cordiality of the entente 
among the three powers, though some scepticism may be in- 
dulged as to the substantial consequences of such personal 
interchanges of rulers. Neither do the ostentatious 
formalities of rulers always reflect the sentiment of their 
respective peoples toward one another. It has long been 
apparent, however, that in the case of France and England 
the ‘‘traditional enmity’’ has little expressed public 
sentiment on either side the Channel. Rather did the 
conclusion of a formal entente between their govern- 
ments properly emphasize a_ well-established cousinly 
feeling between the peoples. As to Russia, it is perhaps 
significant that she should come to make the third at 
the feast of good fellowship at a time when her people are 
becoming of some consequence in the government of their 
country and are developing necessarily from the exer- 
cise of such privilege an intelligent interest in foreign 
relations. It is pathetic that Nicholas, even when ac- 
companied by the empress, as on the present occasion, 
must be guarded by torpedo boats in friendly foreign 
waters, by cordons of secret police on shore, even as in 
his own domain. A regenerated Russia, in continuation 
of present processes, may change all that to the peace 
and comfort of his sometime successors. 


Brevities. 


ae 


Trials for heresy are getting to be very unpopular, but, 
as the heretics multiply, the embarrassment of the regulars 
increases. 


When we describe a man as being “ whole-souled,”’ 
“good-hearted,” or “of a fine spirit,” we use words 
metaphorically, but the meaning is plain. 


Definitions have been described as the pivots of 
thought. If two men use the same word in two senses, 
they may quarrel without knowing the reason why. 


It is said to be impossible for everybody to find the 
work that he loves. It is not, however, impossible for 
everybody to have an end in view which will make 
any work endurable, if not joyous. 


The word ‘‘supernatural”’ has several meanings, some 
good and some bad. According to the apostle Paul 
the things seen are temporal and natural, the things 
not seen are eternal and supernatural. 


Such words as ‘‘soul,”’ “‘spirit,’’ ““God,”’ are called in 
question because they are said not to conform to modern 
knowledge. But they stand for something real and 
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important, and will continue in use until better words 
have been invented. 


Some sense and much nonsense has been talked about 
the sub-conscious self. That no one is at any time con- 
scious of the whole of himself is a matter of common 
knowledge. That many mental operations are per- 
formed without consciousness, everybody knows who 
stops to think. This, however, does not prove that 
we have a double personality. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Harvard Summer School. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


It is interesting to note that of the 64 enrolled members 
of the Harvard Summer School of Theology this year 16 
were Congregationalists, 14. Episcopalians, 7 Methodists, 
7 Unitarians, 5 Presbyterians, 5 Baptists, 3 Univer- 
salists, 2 Reformed Church in the United States, 1 was a 
Disciple. 
nominational preference. We 7 Unitarians were dis- 
appointed that so few of our own body took advantage 
of the rich and inviting courses offered this summer. 
Of our small delegation 1 came from Wisconsin, 1 from 
Michigan, 1 from Iowa, 1 from Rhode Island, x from 
New Hampshire, 2 from Massachusetts. Where were 
the Unitarian ministers in and about Boston? If this 
School is to go on, doing the great work that it has 
done year after year, our men must rally in larger 
numbers to the support of Dean Fenn and his associates, 
who give up a part of their well-earned vacations every 
summer in order to make this School a success. 


WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 
Newport, R.I. 


The Unseen Spirits. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Whether those we call dead are immortal and in some 
sphere where some time they may be recognized by their 
fellow-men is a problem which seems, to many readers 
of the literature of the day, to need all possible light, 
since the old reasons for its easy favorable solution have 
been greatly weakened by many influences, among these 
being Bible scholarship and [the sciences of body and 
mind. 

When, therefore, a body of reputable men and women, 
such as the Society for Psychical Research and their 
kindred inquirers elsewhere, submit now and then their 
reasons for thinking that they have obtained facts which 
strengthen the faith in survival after death, it would be 
supposed that everybody who believed or hoped that 
the idea was true would rejoice at the accession of such 
honest and capable allies. 

I do not find in all my reading of the periodical press, 
secular and religious, any such spirit of hospitable wel- 
come. On the contrary, it seems to me that the attitude 
of carping and unwillingness to discuss the subject is the 
prevailing temper. 

That this should be the case from the side of those who 
rest contented in the assumption of infallible authority of 
Church and Bible, or of the materialists, agnostics, and 
other sceptics who deem all inquiry into the supposititious 
domain of spirits a waste of strength, is to be expected. 
The one party recognizes no difficulty in the modern 
situation, and the other shuts its mind to any interest 
in the subject. 

But there is a large intermediate company who do 
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not say openly that the future is beyond all knowledge, 
who rather profess to hold fast to the ancient orthodoxy, 
although confessing that some of the old grounds of the 
faith have been seriously shaken, and yet who appear to 
shrink from any sort of possible new reasons which may 
buttress their weakened foundations. 

These join the universal cry against the triviality, the 
want of intellectual value, the commonplaceness of the 
purported modern communications, and, while recog- 
nizing the character of the leading investigators, com- 
placently assume that upon this special matter they 
have lost their ordinary good sense. 

What have such critics a right to ask from the modern 
lines of inquiry such as occupy the Society for Psychical 
Research, which they would grant as the necessary cre- 
dentials of the old authorities? 

Is it a new system of philosophy, a new poetry? Is 
it fulness of detail as to the cosmography of the unseen 
world? = 

And for a madel would they point to the new Jerusalem 
of the Apocalypse or the later visions of the founder of 
the church of the New Jerusalem, Swedenborg? 

The evident truth is that nowhere in the long history 
of the idea of immortal survival has there been any 
particularity of description of the world unseen which 
has satisfied an intellectual after-generation, even if 
the thoughtful of its own day accepted it. A hint, a 
probability, a hope, is the utmost yet received. 

The contention of inquirers like Messrs. James, Hyslop, 
and Lodge is that there must needs be, prima facie, im- 
mense difficulty in bringing into intelligent relation with 
our minds which work through flesh and blood those 
other minds which, so far as we know, have no bodies to 
serve as organs of expession; and that it ought to be 


deemed a highly gratifying gain for the religious senti- — 


ment, as well as for the psychological student, to obtain 
any sort of rational converse between the two sides of 
the spiritual universe. 

It is much as in the current discussion concerning the 
habitability of Mars. A few responses to our human 
signals to that planet which showed that there was an 
intelligent understanding of what we were trying to say 
would be a prodigious satisfaction to all open minds, 
although I can see that many among us would not deem 
it worth while to divert their interest from terrestrial 
problems of love and hate, of progress and degradation, 
to catch those faint esponses from an orb with which 
we should never do any important business. There 
would be many to scoff and sneer, and yet the bear- 
ing of such intercommunication between the two planets, 
to the men of science and the moralists, would be of 
revolutionary value. 

The fair and open mind which has not laid down as its 
guiding principle, from which there is to be no departure, 
the law “one world at a time!’’ will be generous, patient, 
and ready to accept the slightest clew to new facts upon 
this old problem. 

And if Mr. Richard Hodgson, who promised to do all 
in his power, when he should go over the border, to signal 
his conscious presence there, has not quite satisfied the 
outside critics that the world invisible has remarkable 
contributions to make to science, philosophy, art, and 
what not else of intellectual concern,—his old friends 
might reasonably be pleased to have a word of greeting 
from him, such as long sundered acquaintances in our 
earth wanderings find quite sufficient. A word of identi- 
fication would be enough. 

Emerson, in his well-known discourse upon immortality, 
tells of two Senators who had often debated the great 
problem, who, after years of separation, pressed through 
the crowd of a Washington social festivity to ask one 
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another eagerly, “Any light, Albert?’’ ‘Any light, 
Lewis?” 

And still the man of genuine faith is waiting all possible 
light from all sincere contributors to truth, 


GEORGE A. THAYER. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


-Tennyson’s Centenary. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


It is but a short time since the passing of the great 
Victorian Laureate, whose life spanned four-fifths of 
a century. Now that the centenary of his birth (Aug. 
6, 1809) is here, we sit up and regretfully note the fact 
that he left no successor. 

We are still too near Tennyson to get away from 
the glamour of his genius. To all English and Ameri- 
can readers who ever came under his mighty spell, he is 
a throned monarch in the realms of song. Says Prof. 
Butcher, ‘“There are some lyrics which have lived, and 
will always live, by their musical charm and by the 
strange magic that lies in the setting of the words.’ 
This happily describes a considerable number of Ten- 
nyson’s shorter poems. Instantly the intercalary songs 
in ‘The Princess’’ recur to memory, perfect jewels as 
they are of the poetic art; also ‘‘Break, break,” “St. 
Agnes,”’ ‘The Lotos-eaters,”’ ‘The Two Voices,” ‘ Locks- 
ley Hall,’ and ‘The Palace of Art.” A dozen more of 
Tennyson’s early lyrics could be named that are favorites 
with lovers of poetry, to say nothing of some noble 
‘sections of “In Memoriam.’’ Of his later pieces, ‘‘ Vast- 
ness,” “The Ancient Sage,’’? and ‘‘Crossing the Bar’’ 
stand out conspicuous as specimens of the choicest vin- 
tage of Victorian minstrelsy. These poems have become 
a part of our ‘“‘mental furniture.’’ ‘The classical studies, 
too, are almost equally prized. ‘Ulysses,’ ‘‘ Lucre- 
tius,’ ‘‘Demeter,’” etc., are especially prized by the 
scholarly few, but the blank-verse poems do not quite 
move the heart so much as the songs and ballads. 

Having these exquisite lyrics in mind, we feel partial 

to the bard who could sing so sweetly. Alfred Tennyson 
was a singer by right divine. He did so much to brighten 
and to dignify the life of mortals that his name must 
long remain a household word wherever the Saxon 
tongue is spoken. 
_ But is he of the choir universal? How far does he 
express man’s wants and yearnings in all times and 
in all lands? How well is he known and appreciated 
in foreign countries to-day? 

Tennyson’s insularity prevents him from having a 
very large audience abroad. His works have not and 
never will have the vogue of Byron’s on the Continent. 
It may be doubted if he has more of a reputation than 
Poe or Longfellow in France, Italy, and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

For one thing, Tennyson’s writings have not, so far, 
been translated in their entirety. He is known in Europe 
only by selections and fragments. ‘Enoch Arden,” 
the least meritorious of his most ambitious perform- 
ances, is the only one of his longer works that can be 
called popular across the Channel. The Frenchman 
who has only read Michel’s version of “ Vivien,”’ ‘‘ Enid,’’ 
“Elaine,’’ and ‘“‘Guinevere,’’ has a very imperfect idea of 
Tennyson. In Waldmiiller’s ‘“ Freundes-Klage’’ more 
than half of the sections of “‘In Memoriam”’ are omitted. 
Creditable as are the historical dramas, —‘‘ Harold,” 
“ Becket,’’ and ‘‘Queen Mary,’’—they are only for Eng- 
land. 


Whatever measure [of cosmopolitan fame Tennyson 
May enjoy with readers among the literary nations of 
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the Continent is due to “Enoch Arden’’ and to the 
shorter poems, not to his masterpieces. Taine has 
dwelt on the difficulty of turning Tennyson’s little 
pieces, such as the portraits of women, into French. 
Where the form counts for so much, something is inevi- 
tably lost in rendering the choicest of Tennyson’s mel- 
odies and word-pictures into another language. 

This is true of German as well as of French. Adolf 
Strodtmann deservedly holds a high rank as a translator. 
In his ‘‘Ausgewahlte Dichtungen von Tennyson”’ he is 
generally successful in transferring the meaning, but not 
always the grace, of the original. ‘Tennyson’s felicitous 
diction is beyond him. For example, take a stanza of 
‘“Am Meer,’’ his forceful version of ‘“‘ Break, break’’ :— 

‘‘Schwer, schwer, schwer 
Brande zum Ufer, See! 
Und ich wollt’, ich kénnte singen, 
Was so mich fiillt mit Weh.” 
This conveys a distinctly different impression from 
that of Tennyson’s haunting lines. 

In other examples it must be confessed that Strodtmann 
produces effects that heighten the beauties of the poet: 
To succeed in rendering the songs in ‘The Princess” 
is a sort of crucial test. Dr. Van Dyke declares Tenny- 
son “‘has never done anything more pure and perfect 
than these songs, clear and simple and musical as the 
chime of silver bells, deep in their power of suggestion 
as music itself. Not a word in them can be omitted 
or altered, neither can they be translated.’’ Yet here 
Strodtmann is not wanting. He carries over into the 
German considerable of the curiosa felicitas of the English. 
In his translation of the famed “Bugle Song” he re- 
produces the musical lilt and ring almost to perfection :— 

“Ws fallt der Strahl auf Berg und Thal 
Und schneeige Gipfel, reich an Sagen; 
Viel’ Lichter wehn auf blauen Seen, 
Vergab die Wasserstiirtze jagen. 
Blas, Hifthorn, blas, im Widerhall erschallend, 
Blas, Horn—antwortet, Echos, hallend, hallend!”’ 
This certainly rivals Coleridge’s ‘‘Hear, sweet spirit,”’ 
and other rhythmical translations from Schiller’s dramas. 
Strodtmann imitates with a rare degree of skill, but 
no copy can be exact. With all his surprising fidel- 
ity he cannot make these German verses read and 
sound like Tennyson. Much is sacrificed for the sake 
of rhyme and metre, although here and there the re- 
sources of the German ‘language furnish more than 
an equivalent for the English, as ‘“‘hallend’’ surpasses 
“dying.” 

On the whole, the inevitable result of translating 
poetry is a weakening in the representment of thought 
and imagery, also a loss in metrical expression. ‘The 
style of agreat literary artist must needs suffer in the 
process of translation. Foreigners are unable to form 
an adequate conception of Tennyson’s charm without 
reading English. 

The conclusion seems to be inevitable that Alfred 
Tennyson is not a world-poet, like Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, or Goethe. However, his is a name to conjure 
with in all English-speaking lands, and, wherever his 
influence is felt, it is a power to charm and bless. He 
was a lover of beauty, a lover of love. 

Tennyson left a body of yerse that is exceedingly 
precious. ‘There is a great deal in his poetry that ap- 
peals to man as man, that ministers to the higher life. 
He helps those who would live in the upper story, The 
best things that he wrote will and must remain ‘‘a joy 
forever.’”’ ‘‘Break, break,” ‘‘Crossing the Bar,’ and 
the songs in ‘“‘The Princess’? are immortal. What 
ever the men of five hundred or a thousand years hence 
may think of ““In Memoriam” and “‘Idylls of the King,”’ 
these lyrics they will not willingly let die. ‘Their mu- 
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tical charm and the magic that lies in the setting of 
the words give them a hold on the hearts and minds 
of people of cultured tastes. 

This is true of some things that Horace wrote. But 
Horace is of the earth, earthy, while Tennyson appeals 
to the spirit. He ministers to the higher life. His 
verses make for ethical uplift as well as intellectual 
enrichment. 

DENVER, COL. 


The Tennyson Family. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson, the famous Poet Laureate of 
England, whose centennial occurs August 6, 1909, had 
many favors and blessings during his long and fruitful 
life. And foremost among these, it must be conceded, 
was his good fortune in being born a member of a large 
and happy family. His parental home was a centre of 
well-directed work and play. His parents were highly 
cultivated and wise “gardeners of the human flower,’’ 
and his brothers and sisters were a bright, healthy flock, 
—all combining to form the wholesome and sunny home 
background which helped to make him great. 

The Tennyson family was of the Rooseveltian type. 
There were twelve children in all. ‘The first (George, 
who died in infancy) was born in 1806: the youngest, 
Horatio, was born in 1819. Of the eleven who grew up, 
all but one (Septimus, who died at the age of fifty-one) 
lived to be over seventy. ‘Tennyson himself lived to 
the good old age of eighty-three. 

The old-fashioned, roomy rectory at Somersby, in 
Lincolnshire, was the birthplace of most of the Tennyson 
family, and it was the poet’s home until 1831, when his 
revered father, the rector, passed away. The woodbine 
climbed up the walls of the old manse into the bay-win- 
dow of the nursery. ‘There was a Gothic vaulted dining- 
room with stained glass windows, and a pleasant little 
drawing-room, lined with book-shelves and furnished with 
yellow curtains, sofas, and chairs, and looking out on the 
lawn. The grounds were charming, and furnished a 
splendid playground for the lively swarm of little Tenny- 
sons. On one side the front lawn was shaded by witch 
elms, on the other by a group of larch and sycamore 
trees. There was a beautiful deep border of lilies and 
roses, backed by hollyhocks, to the south, inviting to the 
garden, which sloped in a gradual descent to the parson’s 
field, bounded by the swift, steep-banked brook. On 
the right of the lawn was the orchard, a loved haunt of 
Tennyson, as were also the church-yard of the quaint 
little church, close by, and the wooded glen called by the 
monkish name of Holywell. 

The inspiration of the sweet Somersby scenery with its 
“‘ridgéd wolds’’—a wide view of which was to be had 
from the rectory—may be traced in more than one passage 
of Tennyson’s early writings, and gave local color to some 
of his maturer poems. ‘‘The gray old grange’”’ on the 
hill-slope, the ‘‘pastoral rivulet that swerves to left and 
right through meadowy curves,” the rectory garden, 
where the sunflower, “shining fair rays bound with 
flames her disc of seed,’’ and about all the ‘‘circle of the 
hills,’’ were the right environment of a poetic childhood. 

The Tennyson children enjoyed home training to an 
uncommon degree. With the exception of three years’ 
attendance at the grammar school in the neighboring 
village of Louth (during which he stayed with his grand- 
mother Fytche), Alfred Tennyson received all his tuition 
from governesses and his parents until he went to Cam- 
bridge University at the age of nineteen. 

Dr. Tennyson, who was a man of great brilliancy and 
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force of character, was an accomplished Hebrew and 
Syriac scholar, and perfected himself in Greek, that he 
might teach his children. The rectory library was a 
complete one, and furnished all the text-books necessary. 
The children profited by the dominating force of their 
father’s intellect, his stern but tender-hearted discipline 
and nobility of character, and by their mother’s gentle 
and high-minded personality. 

In the poem “Isabel”? Tennyson described his mother: 

“The world hath not another 
(Though all her fairest forms are types of thee, 


And thou of God in thy great charity) 
Of such a finish’d chasten’d purity.” 


and again he pictured her in ‘‘The Princess’ :— 


“Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Reats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and tho’ he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his-soul with clay.” 


Mrs. Tennyson, who was a minister’s daughter, was 
a woman of fervent piety. And she was widely known 
for her kindness of heart. It is related that the un- 
scrupulous boys would beat dogs under her windows, 
knowing that the gentle lady would thus be induced to 
purchase the abused animals. She had also a keen 
sense of humor, which made her room a paradise for the 
children. She had many animal pets, among them a 
pet monkey and an owl that would perch on her head. 

Dr. Tennyson was a man of powerful frame; and the 
poet Alfred was among the children who inherited his 
splendid physique. The attic was fitted up as a rude 
gymnasium; and much attention was given to athletics 
and outdoor sports. Walking was a great recreation of 
the Tennyson children, who took long rambles over the 
hills. For outdoor active amusements they had wood 
carving and modelling in clay, in both of which Alfred 
excelled. The beautiful stone chimney-piece in the 
rectory dining-room was carved by Alfred Tennyson; 
and his younger brother Arthur relates that one of his 
earliest recollections of Alfred was “watching him form 
with clay a Gothic archway in the bole of an old tree.”’ 

All the Tennyson children seem to have been gifted 
with the imaginative temperament. Consequently, 
though isolated in a somewhat sequestered hamlet 
(there were only seventy inhabitants in Somersby when 
Tennyson was a child), they did not lack for entertain- 
ment to vary the monotony of study. They played 
that they were knights and warriors, Indians, minstrels 
and story-tellers. Writing was a pastime, and a favorite 
amusement was writing narratives in the form of letters, 
putting them under the vegetable dishes at dinner and 
reading them afterwards. His younger sister Cecelia 
(Mrs. Lushington) related that little Alfred would take 
her on his knee beside the fireplace at dusk, with Arthur, 
Matilda, and Horatio crowding close, and spin for them 
wonderful tales of adventure and heroism. Alfred was 
not the only poet in the Tennyson family. His learned 
father was a skilled maker of verse, and his older brothers, 
Frederick and Charles, attained high distinction as poets. 
Frederick Tennyson won the Cambridge University 
medal for the best Greek ode on the Pyramids, and he 
and Charles both published volumes of poems of their 
own. Alfred’s first volume was ‘“‘Poems by ‘Two 
Brothers,” a collection of poems by himself and Charles 
(who was one year older), written among the gardens, 
glens, hills, and fields of his childhood home, and at 
the seaside summer resort of Mablethorpe, fourteen 
miles away, where the Tennyson family spent the heated 
season. 

The Tennysons, though of patrician origin, were not 
blessed with large means, but they were in comfortable 
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circumstances during the life of the father. There were 
no luxuries; but none of the essentials was lacking, 
and it was in the atmosphere of comfortable, refined 
home life, based on the highest ideals of simple, noble 
living, that the great poet had his early training. His 
wonderful gifts of poetry, imagination, and romance, 
were wisely fostered, directed, and developed. But 
not less was attention given to the training in practical 
good sense later shown in his management of his own 
home and family, and in that liberality of thought, 
breadth of view, and intensity of sympathy with every 
living thing by which his work is marked. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Scholarship of Skill. — 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


In the old pedantic days scholarship was a thing 
apart from human need—and almost human intelligence. 
Oratory was bombast; literature, rhetoric; learning, 
merely mental gymnastics in an abnormal field far from 
the natural tastes and the current of actual life. 

But that abominable error, along with many others 
that have made mankind sweat blood to no purpose, has 
passed—nearly. Praise be! 

To-day scholarship means not withdrawal, but endow- 
ment. It is not separating one’s self from the actual in 
order to live in a rarefied state of speculation and self- 
appreciation, but rather an imbument of the world and 
the flesh with spirit by means of skilled workmanship. 
Neither is it separating classes from classes, but is both 
bringing the head closer to the hand and man closer to 
man. 

We know now it is neither healthful nor fruitful for a 
man to withdraw his mind from natural things and live 
away from his body. The best education of the present 
takes little account of separate faculties, or even makes 
distinctions between body and mind, but treats man as 
a living soul, a working body. And the highest end to be 
attained is that material things may enrich the soul,-and 
the soul mould the material into ideal shapes. 

Under this new conception man is not perfectly edu- 
cated unless his body can do something, unless his hand as 
well as his brain has skill. And the man whose hand 
is trained has as much right to be called a scholar as a 
man whose gray matter is stored with abstruse learning. 

After all, how much more we have to do with material 
things than with airy speculations! And is not that 
man best trained who can best serve his fellow-men? 
True, the conceptions must first form in the brain, but 
the hand must work them out into material use and 
beauty before they can serve the world. 

And this working out is really the long task, the diffi- 
cult task, the task that requires training, the scholar- 
ship of skill. It is this scholarship, and those who prac- 
tise it, that exalts a nation, makes advance in use, com- 
fort, art, beauty. A nation may be full of dreamers, but, 
unless there are deft hands to fashion the dreams into 
wood and clay and marble, what monuments of art 
will be left to future generations? what landmarks of 
civilization ? 

When a vapid critic declares that the fault of Ameri- 
can art is we have too many artisans and not enough 
artists, he is talking thinly diluted vapor. We need more 
craftsmen, not less;—more men educated to both think 
and do. And the spread of interest in material things, 
instead of hindering art, is the very foundation of art. 

The working out of higher ideals in craftsmanship not 
only trains hands for artistic work, but stimulates the 
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imagination and the love of beauty which is the very soul 
of art. 

This newly awakened and growing interest in things 
material—in doing well whatever the hand finds to do— 
is in no sense materialism; rather it is the highest sign of 
spiritualism. Man in his lowest state thought matter 
was all—merely meat and drink for the appetite. In his 
next state he thought matter nothing,—nothing but dirt, 
—and that the soul must draw away to save itself from 
pollution. In the third state, the highest we have at- 
tained, matter is choice stuff with which the spirit 
builds, and may even be imbued with the breath of life 
if soul is wrought into it by the love and skill of the work- 
man. 

This love of the world, this desire for the highest bodily 
development both in beauty and skill, is a great spiritual 
advance. It brings us a step nearer the unity of things. 
It helps us to understand that real learning is learning 
to do something, something worthy,—something useful, 
something beautiful. 

So the new idea and the true idea of the scholar is the 
trained man, the man of taste and skill, the man who, in 
whatever field he works, leaves a well-planned, finely 
executed piece of work behind. If he builds, the house 
will not only shelter the man, not only furnish a safe and 
convenient place for his material possessions, but will 
also home him, and make it easier for him to rest and 
dream and be a good man and a good workman. If he 
decorates, his skill will tell of a conception worth preserv- 
ing and passing on. If he makes musical instruments, 
both those who see and those who listen will owe as much 
to him as to the player who touches the strings. 

In clay or wood or marble, whatsoever a man’s hand 
finds to do, the scholar of skill will do in a way that those 
who possess and those who merely pass will know that a 
man has been this way before, a man who has set the mark 
of trained endeavor a little farther on the way to the time 
when all art will be life and life will be art. 

MEADVILLE, Mo. 


Darwin at Cambridge, England. 


BY LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 


a 

At the time that we were living at Down, and near 
neighbors and friends of Mr. Darwin, when Oxford had 
its yearly celebration (Commencement), the students, 
who are in the habit of making, partially, a time of frolic, 
had constructed a giant effigy of Charles Darwin—but 
with the face ofanape! This, as well as I remember, they 
afterward burned. 

Mr. Darwin and some of his family happened to be 
present, but, whenever we saw them shortly afterward, 
not an unkind, or bitter mention was made. ‘The wonder- 
ful charity and forbearance always seemed to me the 
most remarkable part of his great character. 

Just now the celebration at Cambridge has been a 
great atonement for this barbarous act of the sister 
university. The single trumpet-note was to celebrate 
and memorialize her own son, Charles Darwin. ‘The 
most famous men in science were grouped in the Senate 
House, from many aland besides Great Britain. In the 
demonstration Cambridge evinced her pride in the sons 
of Darwin, themselves Cambridge men, who have made 
their own mark in the world. 

Sir George Darwin appeared for the Roman Academy 
Dei Lincei; Major Leonard Darwin as president of 
the Royal Geographical Society; Dr. Francis Darwin, 
as president of the British Association; and Mr. William 
Erasmus Darwin, as delegate for the Hartley College, 
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Southampton, where he resides. He it is [who is the 
most like his father personally of any of his children. 
These each presented an address. 

The chancellor of the university, Lord Rayleigh, 
spoke of Darwin as his personal friend, whose modesty 
he considered his greatest characteristic. He had him- 
self once asked him"to’solve some difficulty with regard 
to the colors of flowers being attributed to the preference 
of insects. Darwin requested him to allow him time for 
reflection before making a reply. 

Among foreign delegates was Professor Elie Metchni- 
koff, director of the Pasteur Institute, who emphasized 
the impetus Darwin’s views had given to pathological 
study and to the science of medicine. Professor Osborne 
of New York, after an eloquent tribute to the Darwin 
theory, presented (in the name of the American delegation, 
together with naturalists and friends) to Christ’s College, 
where Darwin studied, a bust of him in bronze. It was 
the work of their countryman, William Couper. 

Sir Ray Lankester said, on behalf of British naturalists, 
that, in spite of all the efforts to modify and depreciate it, 
the Darwin theory still stands whole and sound. 

With pride he quoted his last-written words: “I be- 
lieve that I have acted rightly in devoting my life to 
science!”’ 

Christ’s College enhanced the interest of the day by 
its exhibition of the Darwin portraits, pictures, books, 
and many mementoes of deep interest. 

Mr. Balfour, premier for so many years, spoke with 
great feeling how Darwin’s work had “become part of 
the common intellectual heritage of every man of educa- 
tion, no matter where his home or what his occupation.”’ 
He it is who will stand for all time as the man who 
made this great, beneficent revolution,—a Newton in 
human research, to whom we owe our ideas of develop- 
ment in the whole domain of terrestrial activity. 

He closed by saying he had never known a man who 
for himself personally was more worthy of love than this 
great naturalist. 

NASHVILLE, ORE. 


Spiritual Life, 


The discharge of duty to one’s fellow-man, the work 
of resisting violence and maintaining order and righting 
the wrongs of the oppressed, is higher and holier than the 
following of visions. ‘The service of man is the best wor- 
ship of God.—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Love must be cultivated, and can be increased by ju- 
dicious culture, as wild fruits may double their bearing 
under the hand of a gardener; and love can dwindle and 
die out of neglect, as choice flower seeds planted in poor 
soil dwindle and grow single.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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Life is full of opportunities, nature is full of loveliness 
and splendor, religion is sown thick with benignant 
signs for us. The spirit of the contemplative man should 
be filled with the love of the Being who fills all in all. 
The succession of our years should be one Thanksgiving 
day.—N. L. Frothingham. 
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I know there is much of evil in the world, and that in 
some places it is increasing; but I am an optimist, if I may 
define the term to mean a faith in God as eternally reg- 
nant, and an unalterable conviction that this universe 
has no nook or cranny where evil can maintain a perma- 
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nent foothold mess the invincible progress of the 
good.—Wullham E. Barton. 
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The tendencies of civilization are not all good. ‘The 
forces that give life also condemn to death: the forces 
that build, destroy. Unless a higher force, a diviner 
law, can become dominant, one can pronounce, in the 
light of history, the end of civilization. At just these 
danger points, just where civilization is weakest, the 
teachings of Jesus are strength and safety —W. D. 
Simonds. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Christ uF the Flesh and the Christ of the Spirit. 


BY REV. ROBERT PROUDFIT DOREMUS. 


For other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.—2 CorINTHIANS iii. 11. 

Even though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
know we him so no more.—2 CORINTHIANS V. 16. 


These two texts we take respectively from the first 
and second letters of Paul to the church at Corinth. 
Paul did not know Jesus during his lifetime. What 
knowledge he had of Jesus’ ministry he acquired from 
others. As a consequence, his teachings were more than 
once called in question by those who claimed, with some 
justice, that, since all the knowledge of Jesus which he 
possessed he had acquired from the earlier disciples, 
who had known jJesus personally and intimately, he 
must be wrong and they right when there was any differ- 
ence. But this superiority Paul did not for an instant 
admit. He was serenely independent of criticism. 
“For I reckon that I am not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles,’ he writes to the church at Corinth. 
The basis of his self-reliance lay in his firm conviction 
that the gospel which he preached he had. received not 
by tradition from the Christ of the flesh, but by direct 
revelation from the Christ of the spirit. ‘‘For I make 
known to you, brethren, as touching the gospel which 
was preached by me, that it is not after man, nor was I 
taught it, but it came to me through revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” Paul attributed his conversion to Christianity 
to a direct communication from the risen Jesus, whose 
followers he had been persecuting. You may believe 
that this was merely a psychical experience, the sudden 
focussing within Paul’s consciousness of certain thoughts 
that, even as he persecuted the Christians, had been 
troubling him the misgiving: What if Jesus were the Mes- 
siah! You may be inclined to think that the light and the 
voice were illusions induced by Paul’s mental instability, 
his excitement, the forced journey in the heat of the 
day when Orientals are accustomed to take a siesta. 
Or, if your tendency of thought inclines that way, you 
may believe that the risen Jesus did influence Paul and 
bring about the fulfilment of his troubled thoughts in 
his conversion. But, explain it as one may, the fact 
remains that Paul regarded the experience as a mani- 
festation of the exalted Christ, and that it gave him 
confidence to be independent of the Christ of the flesh 
and to rely upon the inner revelation of the Christ of the 
spirit; in other words, to carry out his own inner conyic- 
tions without measuring or limiting them by the tradi- 
tional teaching of Jesus. It is evident to one reading 
the Epistles that Paul’s gospel, for better or worse, was 
in large measure his own, or rather was his own fulfil- 
ment of the influences and tendencies which made Jesus 
and which made Paul. A certain impulse and moving 
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spirit Paul received from the life and teachings of Jesus, 
but in large part his theology, his ethics, his religious 
conceptions, are his own. In other words, the thought 
of Jesus rather gave the direction to his own activity of 
mind and spirit than voiced itself through him, using 
him merely as a mouthpiece. Paul did not recognize 
this, nor would he have admitted it. He would have 
said, he did say, that all that he taught came by inspira- 
tion from the Christ in heaven. But that does not 
shake our conviction that it‘came from his own powers 
of thought and feeling working under the impulse given 
him by the tradition of Jesus’ life and teaching. 

This may appear to us in some ways to have been 
unfortunate. Paul’s message was doubtless in some 
points inferior to that of Jesus. In some respects it 
may seem that it would have been better, had he care- 
fully modelled his own life and teaching upon those of 
Jesus. In other respects, however, Paul’s mission and 
message would have suffered by patterning it upon the 
life and message of Jesus. For I believe that Paul 
added distinct values to Christianity, distinct elements 
not included in the life and thought of Jesus, or not 
carried to such an extent. .And I believe that Paul in 
his life and in his message escaped from some of the limi- 
tations of Jesus. But, even though Paul’s message had 
been in all respects inferior to the message of Jesus, I 
think it would have been nevertheless better for him 
to follow his own reason and conviction and feeling, 
given impulse and direction indeed by the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus, than to follow as a pattern the reason and 
conviction and feeling of Jesus. For the hope of the 
world lies never in slavish imitation of good models, 
but rather in men and women inspired by heroic lives 
and high loyalties, living their own lives and thinking 
their own thoughts and working out their own convic- 
tions. We are sometimes sorry that Paul’s belief that 
his gospel came by revelation from the exalted Christ 
should have made him regard it as unnecessary to ac- 
quaint himself more fully with the life and teachings of 
Jesus, but we are not sorry that he preferred rather to 
follow the Christ of the spirit than the Christ of the flesh, 
for the Christ of the spirit, though he regarded it as the 
exalted Jesus, was in reality his own reason and con- 
science and spiritual nature, given impulse and direction 
by Christian tradition. Throughout our morning’s talk 
together and henceforth we shall mean by the Christ of 
the Flesh the actual Jesus of Nazareth; while by the 
Christ of the Spirit we shall mean in the larger jsense 
the growing Christian thought and feeling, and in a 
more special sense that thought and feeling as it ‘finds 
expression in the reason and conscience of each indi- 
vidual. That interprets the text, ‘“Even though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet know we him 
so no more.’’ Paul’s conscious meaning was, Even 
though we have known about the life of Jesus on earth, 
yet we do not care especially about that any more, but 
rely upon the inspiration of the living Christ in heaven. 
The actual significance of Paul’s words, however, was 
that which we shall give them: Even though we have 
known about the life of Jesus on earth, yet now we do not 
ear for that supremely, but we rather gain our highest 
inspiration and revelation from the living Christ of to-day, 
the growing ideals of Christianity and their incarnation 
in human personalities, and from the living Christ 
Within ourselves, which is our own best reason and con- 
science and feeling acting under the impulse of that 
living Christ without. 

Now we come to the question, What relation does the 
Christ of the Spirit bear to the Christ of the Flesh? or, 
in other words, What relation does the highest Chris- 
tianity of to-day bear to the life and teachings of Jesus 
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of Nazareth two thousand years ago? Our answer we 
find in the untouched portion of our double text: ‘Other 
foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.’”’ The life and teachings of Jesus 
were the foundations of our own Christian ideals. It 
is not a question of whether Jesus was the greatest man 
in the long line of Christian men nor whether he alone 
of all men could have done what he did and taught what 
he taught. It is simply a question of what he did do. 
And without doubt he did by his life and teachings give 
the impulse to the little group of men who formed the 
religious community called Christianity. Unquestion- 
ably there is a direct sequence, a relation of cause and 
effect between that little group of first disciples and this 
group of Unitarians gathered here to-day. I do not 
say that we stand for just what they did and no more, 
but we may affirm that without them we would not be 
here. Within the limits of Christianity all religious 
thought and life that has been built up since the forma- 
tion of that little group of friends, even when the materials 
have been partly drawn from without, has been built 
upon that foundation. Other foundation can no man 
lay than that which is laid, simply because it is laid, 
and the superstructure has been built upon it. So Jesus 
bears a unique relation to the structure of Christianity 
as he who gave to it its foundation, or, to change the 
figure for an instant, as he who gave the Christian move- 
ment, as a movement, its first impulse. The teachings 
of Jesus, the kind of life he lived and the kind of death 
he died, were, indeed, not wholly new with him. He 
came to fulfil. But in this fulfilment he gave the impulse 
of his personality to that movement which received 
from him its name. 

This relation which Jesus bears to Christianity does 
not stand wholly alone in the world. Rather it is a” 
type of the relation which any great movement, religious 
or otherwise, bears to the individual who gave it initial 
and forming impulse. Confucius, for instance, bears a 
similar though not an identical relation to Confucianism. 
Were we speaking of the highest ethical ideals of China, 
we might truly say, No other foundation can any man 
lay than that which is laid, which is Confucius. Or, if 
we were in India, and were speaking of the highest ideals 
of the native religion, even the most advanced reform 
movement, it would be true. No other foundation can 
any man lay than that which is laid, which is Gautama 
Buddha. In just the same sense, though in perhaps 
greater degree, it remains true that Jesus is the founda- 
tion of our Christian thought and life. Not by choice, 
but by simple fact, our religion is built upon an earlier 
Christianity, and upon its founder and inspirer, Jesus. 

But what is a foundation? Here is where we are 
compelled to part company with the author of the 
Hebrews, who speaks of Jesus as “the author and finisher 
of our faith.” Jesus was, indeed, the author, the founder, 
of our faith, but not its finisher. It is not finished. As 
we said of the song of the angels, it is not sung, but 
singing. The Christ of the Spirit is not identical with 
the Christ of the Flesh, though the Christ of the Spirit 
claims origin and impulse from the Christ of the Flesh. 
Buddhism is not identical with Buddha. Confucianism 
is not identical with Confucius. Here we must recall our 
thought of two Sunday mornings since,—‘‘I came to 
fulfil.”” As the Christ of the Flesh came to fulfil the 
past that lay behind him, so the Christ of the Spirit 
comes to fulfil the Christ of the Flesh. We ‘spoke a 
fortnight ago of every man’s work as a fulfilment. What 
a small part of even a great man’s achievement is really 
his own! An Edison, a Burbank, a Lindsay, an Emer- 
son, each in his special service to humanity, does not 
so much create as he fulfils something behind him and 
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around him. But when an Edison has invented his 
machine, when a Morse has completed his telegraph, 
it does not end there. It is not complete. Beyond 
the telegraph is the telephone and the wireless telegraph. 
Without the telegraph these later inventions would, 
indeed, have been impossible. In the world of electri- 
cal communication it holds absolutely true that no other 
foundation can any man lay than that which is laid, 
which. is Morse. In the field of democracy it is true 
that no other foundation can any man lay than that 
which was laid by the authors of Magna Charta. In 
the world of religious freedom it holds true that no 
other foundation can any man lay than that which was 
laid, which is John Huss and John Wycliffe and Mar- 
tin Luther. No other foundation can any man lay; 
but what of the superstructure? The telegraph did 
not begin with Morse, neither did it end with Morse. 
Democracy did not begin with those who won Magna 
Charta, neither did it end with them. Religious free- 
dom did not begin with Luther, neither did it end with 
Luther. Each man laid his foundation well with the 
elements he found at hand, the brick and mortar that 
his own time gave him, and on that foundation the 
ages build the superstructure. In his own kind of ac- 
tivity, scientific, ethical, spiritual, each great man comes 
not only to fulfil, but to be fulfilled. The truest way to 
honor any such founder is not to worship blindly what 
he did and imitate that, but to recognize the work 
of those who build the superstructure and to do one’s 
own part in the building as one is able. I honor Morse 
best when I honor Marconi. Marconi himself best 
honors Morse by excelling him, by fulfilling him. I 
honor the authors of Magna Charta best when I honor 
Washington or Lincoln or the men who carry forward 
to-day the ideal democracy. I honor Luther best 
when I honor Channing and Theodore Parker, and the 
men who carry forward to-day the ideals of free, sincere 
religion along the open road. Other foundation can 
no man lay, but countless hands are raising the super- 
structure. 

The analogy of the foundation and the superstructure 
has served for partial illustration of the relation of 
Christianity to Jesus, but let us seek a better one, which 
will illustrate the growth of Christianity by contribu- 
tions of thought and personality. We shall find the 
text of our illustration in William Davies’ “ Pilgrimage 
of the Tiber.” He is describing an ascent of the river 
Tiber: “We had followed the river’s course till it 
reached the headquarters midway between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Adriatic on a line due east from Florence. 
The mountains were all about us. It was an immense 
beech forest whose trees were everywhere great gnarled 
veterans that had borne the snows of many winters. 
One little stream tumbled from ledge to ledge of splinter 
rock, sometimes creeping into a hazel thicket, green 
with long ferns and soft moss, and then leaping once 
more merrily into the sunlight. Numerous little rills 
united to form it. We followed the largest of these. It 
led us to a carpet of smooth green turf amidst an open- 
ing in the trees, and there, bubbling out of the green 
sod, embroidered with white strawberry blossoms, 
the delicate blue of the crane’s-bill and dwarf willow- 
herb, a copious little stream arose. Pointing to the 
gushing water, our old guide remarked, ‘E questo si 
chiama il Tevere a Roma!’—‘ And in Rome they call this 
the Tiber!’’” ‘‘In Rome they call this the Tiber!’’— 
this little trickling stream in the mountains in its cool 
loveliness; but, before it reaches Rome, how many other 
little streams will unite with it, how many large streams 
will rush to meet the widening river! Trace back our 
own Mississippi to the source of its central-stream. As 
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it rushes onward toward the Gulf, how many little streams 
will unite with it, how many wide rivers will plunge 
into it! Is the great river, as it nears the Gulf, identical 
with the little stream that issues from the Minnesota 
lakes? So we follow back the stream of Christian 
thought and feeling and life; and how many other streams 
of thought and feeling and life join it on its way to us,— 
the smaller streams almost at the start, the disciples 
themselves, Paul and the others who began the move- 
ment, then the larger streams, Greek, Alexandrian, 
Jewish, and down through the ages many another stream! 
Every individual who has lived and worked loyally 
has added something to Christianity. A Luther, a 
Priestley, a Channing, an Emerson,—do you think that 
they added nothing to the Christian message, that 
they merely went back and discovered the real Jesus? 
They did that, it is true, but they themselves contributed 
elements of value to the original message of Jesus that 
were not there before. 

Yet the analogy of the river-and its source is, after all, 
not quite true, does not quite explain the relation of 
the growing Christ of the Spirit to the Christ of the Flesh; 
for streams that rush to join a river come from dif- 
ferent sources, but, while some of the tributaries to the 
stream of Christian influence came to it wholly from 
without, others came to it from within, from itself. Men 
such as Luther and Channing, for instance, were born 
within the Christian community, and gained their own 
first impulse from Christianity. So to illustrate afresh 
the relation of the Christ of the Spirit to the Christ of 
the Flesh let us take the analogy of the plant and the 
seed,—a favorite illustration of Jesus himself for the 
kingdom of God. A plant is a living, growing organ- 
ism. It acquires not by accretion from without, but by 
growth from within. The plant may be said to begin 
in the seed, though really the beginning goes farther 
back than that, for the seed itself is the fulfilment of 
the life of other plants before. The seed is merely the 
beginning of the plant that is to be. Nor is it true that 
the oak is all in the acorn. Nothing but an oak, indeed, 
will grow from an acorn. The acorn determines what 
kind of a tree is to be. But air and soil and culture 
play their part, too, and the life of the oak, the substance 
of the oak, is drawn from the world about it. Now the 
Christ of the Flesh planted in the world his spirit, his 
way of thinking and feeling and living. That was the 
acorn. Jesus planted himself in the world, so to speak, 
and the Christ of the Spirit has grown from that planting. 
The tree is in a certain sense the acorn: it is the acorn 
full-grown. So in a certain sense the Christ of the 
Spirit is the Christ of the Flesh,—that is, the best ideals 
of Christianity are the ideals of Jesus as they have grown 
in the world, drawing life and substance from the world 
about them. Not every plant that is planted fulfils 
its promise. The seed planted in one soil differs widely 
from the seed planted in another. Some degenerates, 
some improves. So Christianity has not grown with 
uniform advance. In some ages, among some peoples, 
it has advanced: at other times, in other places, it has 
retrograded. The Christ of the Spirit is not one, but 
many. Yet on the whole, from the large view, the 
Christ of the Spirit planted in the world grows ever 
more and more sublime. The Truth becomes truer, 
the love holier, the faith more spiritual. If sometimes 
the errors and mistakes around us lead us to doubt 
this fact, we must remember that many of these errors 
are the fruits of errors which lay around the very begin- 
nings of Christianity, some of them the errors of Jesus 
himself. The best thought and feeling of to-day tends 
away from these ancient forms of error. Christianity 
moves forward to higher planes of the intellect and the 
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spirit. I believe that the highest flowering of Chris- 
tian life and Christian ideals in the present age is nobler 
than that of any age of Christianity. 

One more analogy, and we are done,—the analogy of 
the child and the man. A child starts out in the world 
with a heritage. He is the life of his father and mother; 
but he has a life of his own, too. He does not stop with 
his heritage. If he fulfils the world-purpose, he goes on 
beyond the heritage he has received. ‘The little life 
planted in the world draws from the world sustenance. 
Other lives influence his. And he himself must choose 
and act, and in willing and acting grow. When he has 
come to the fulness of manhood, he is in a sense the 
same life that lay in the cradle, and yet not the same. 
Not only his heritage, but his environment, has moulded 
him. The life of the world has helped to make his life, 
and he himself has chosen and willed. The child is father 
of the man. When you give a child a good heritage, you 
in large measure determine what kind of a man shall be, 
just as, when you plant good seed, you largely determine 
what kind of a plant shall be; but the man is more than 
the child. He is the child grown in the world through 
his own acts of choice. So the contributions of Jesus 
and his group of loyal friends is the heritage of Chris- 
tianity, and the Christ of the Spirit is the growing man, 
not yet grown to fulness of stature, indeed, but still 
growing. 

No one of these analogies which we have used is com- 
pletely true, as no analogy is completely true or will 
bear forcing; but, taken together, they shadow forth 
different aspects of the relation of the Christ of the Flesh 
to the Christ of the Spirit,—the foundation and the su- 
perstructure, the source and the river, the seed and the 
plant, the child and the man. Christianity, the Christ 
of the Spirit, rests upon Jesus, but it is greater than 
Jesus. Contributions have come from outside, as tribu- 
taries join a central stream. Growth has gone on within, 
as a plant grows, drawing from air and soil and the sun- 
shine of God’s world, and as a child grows, willing and 
making his own destiny. 

But, some one may say, are the ideals of to-day so 
much higher, are not all the ideals of Christianity in the 
pages that record Jesus’ life? I can only say I do not 
find them there in their fulness, and some I do not find 
at all. Others I find choked by conflicting elder ideals, 
of which the new ideals had not yet freed themselves. 
Why, then, do men find their highest ideals written 
there? In greater or less measure Christian people in 
all ages have followed the living Christ of their own 
age, unconsciously as did Paul. They have, indeed, 
been hampered by the crystallized Christ of the early 
centuries frozen into dogma, and now and again by the 
ery, ‘Back to Jesus!’’ but Paul’s doctrine of the inspi- 
ration of the exalted Christ has in some measure always 
helped men to escape from the Christs of the past into 
their own Christs. They have read back into their 
conception of Jesus of Nazareth their own ideals and 
aspirations. Theyhave constantly, though unconsciously, 
re-created the Jesus of history out of their own hearts, 
and the habit still lingers with us. I suppose we shall 
never wholly escape it. This process of idealization 
began very early. It began in the age that brought 
forth the New Testament. Did you ever realize that 
there are portrayed in the New Testament not one 
Jesus, but several? You have only to read the Second 
Gospel, and then immediately read the Fourth, to realize 
how far different the Christs of these two Gospels are. 
The process of idealization had already begun. That 
process, as we have said, still continues, and, as we listen 
to familiar words of Scripture, we hear not just what 


_ earlier ears heard, but what the years have added to 
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them. We unconsciously slip over the defects and fill 
out the deficiencies. The Christ that we find in the 
New Testament pages is, after all, largely our own Christ 
of the Spirit reflected there. 

And what follows from all this? I can do no better 
for an answer than to quote to you the words of Rev. 
James G. Townsend, as I pencilled them on my pro- 
gramme in the Meadville Conference of 1906,—large 
words, with a prophecy in them of a new Unitarianism. 
“Back to Jesus? Rather let us go forward! ‘The great 
word of the Church is, Go back to the Bible, and ours is 
progress.”” That wordof Dr. Townsend is our own highest 
wish,—not back to the Christ of the Flesh, but onward 
um the Christ of the Spirit! We shall not love Jesus less. 
Everything that was good and beautiful and true in his 
thought and life, so far as we can know of them, we 
shall keep to inspire and urge us on; but, though we do 
not reverence Jesus less, we reverence the Christ of the 
Spitit more. We reverence the truth that Jesus taught, 
we reverence with a still deeper reverence the truth 
into which his truth, freed of some of its serious 
limitations, has expanded. We are glad that Jesus 
gave his thought of God to the world, but we rejoice 
still more in the larger thought of God into which that 
older thought has grown. We delight in the love of 
Jesus for man, but we delight still more'in the greater 
love for man, which includes not only the publican, 
but the Pharisee, and the Gentile not after, but with 
the Jew. We honor the heroic death of Jesus, but still 
more the heroic life and death of those who go forward 
with no guerdon of triumphant Messiahship as the hope 
of their journey’s end. After all, it is not the foundation 
which most concerns us. It is not as if it were to be 
built. It 2s built, whether we recognize it or not. But 
the superstructure is in the building, is partly ours to 
build. It is not with the spring, beautiful as it appears, 
its source half hidden in the lovely flowers of legend, 
but with the broad river of to-day, and the direction of 
its current, that we have to do. It is not with the acorn 
of yesterday that we are concerned. Where, indeed, 
can we find it, taken up, as it has been, into the very 
body of the oak? Nor is it with the Christ of the Flesh 
that we have to do, but with that growing Christ of the 
Spirit in which he has won immortality upon the earth. 
Our part is to follow the best in the Christ of the Spirit 
to-day as he is revealed about us and as he is revealed 
in our own reason and conscience acting under the im- 
pulse of the Christ of to-day without. That is the truest 
way of accepting the “leadership of Jesus,’’—accept- 
ing him not as he was two thousand years ago, but as 
he is now in the fairer fulfilment of God’s world. ‘For 
other foundation can no man lay than that which is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.... Even though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now know we him so no 
more.” 

BARNSTABLE, MASs. 


Prayer. 


O God, infinite and eternal, no thought can com- 
prehend nor tongue can utter what thou truly art; 
yet thou dost reveal thyself to the pure in heart who 
truly seek thee; and we know that thy everlasting arms 
are beneath us, and that thou dost ever support us. 
Oh, breathe upon our spirits now, and let us feel thy 
sacred presence purifying our hearts from every evil 
thought and selfish desire, that we may learn to bend our 
wills to thine, and, casting off the bondage of self-will, 
may serve thee in perfect freedom. Amen. 
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THE ETERNAL VALUES. By Hugo Miin- 
sterberg Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$2.50 net.—The author makesa curious con- 
fession. In the first paragraph of his 
preface he says: ‘“‘This is the first time 
that I have ventured to write a book in 
both English and German. So far the 
author in me has presented a case of 
double personality. For many years the 
one person has written English, but has 
published only light books and essays; all 
that time the other person ha§ written 
in German, but has insisted on writing 
-scholarly papers and systematic works. 
The one tried to address a wider public, 
the other sought only the ear of the scholar. 
Neither knew what the other was doing.” 
This is one of those extreme statements 
which in his lighter moods, when writing 
for the American public, has sometimes 
excited prejudice and reduced his influence 
as a serious thinker. Probably what he 
means is that, following the groove of habit 
when he wrote in one language, he naturally 
considered certain subjects, and did not 
at the time think of the other things which 
engage his attention when using another 
language. But it is incredible that.in the 
time when he was doing neither he was not 
fully conscious of the work which he did 
in both compartments of his mind. The 
thing of importance in the statement is 
that he has been led to believe that the 
work hitherto done for his countrymen in 
Germany is sufficiently important to be 
translated and brought to the attention 
of American thinkers. This is a wholly 
serious, dignified, and philosophic treatise, 
of which the aim is to meet the growing 
demand in Europe and America for a spir- 
itual interpretation of the facts revealed 
to us by science and the experiences of 
every-day life. He thinks that the warmth 
of the welcome which this volume has al- 
ready found indicates that there is a large 
reading public that “‘is tired of the mere 
naturalism, and positivism, and skepticism, 
and pragmatism of the past decades.” 
Ethical idealism is the keynote of the vol- 
ume, and Prof. Miinsterberg is always ready 
to sound a charge against those who, he 
thinks, are misinterpreting and misusing 
the facts of experience given to us in psy- 
chology, ethics, and metaphysics. He uses 
the word “‘values’” from the beginning to 
the end of the volume, probably because 
it is now made familiar after a new fashion 
by the apostles of pragmatism. It is im- 
possible in the brief limits of a book notice 
to follow him as he takes up successively 
the deliverances of our senses and the con- 
tents of the inner world of thought and 
feeling, and estimates their value relatively 
and actually. 

He considers in turn the outer world 
of physical nature, the psychical nature, 
and all the facts which come through 
the senses, and declares of them that in 
themselves they have no value. They 
are facts and nothing more. ‘Every in- 
stant of our experience is in itself without 
any Value; it is just a flash of life, a momen- 
tary thrill of consciousness. If life were 
nothing but such a momentary flash,” it 
“would have no meaning and we should 
have nothing which we might call a world.” 
He thinks that much that we call philosophy 
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nowadays leaves us with experiences which 
have no interpretation, and are therefore 
a mere sticcession of events. ‘To make a 
real world which has eternal value, every 
part of it must remain identical, various 
parts must show identity among themselves, 
and even in change the identity must per- 
sist in realization, and thus we have the 
three values, conservation, agreement, and 
realization. ‘These three are united in their 
interaction, and result in a fourth value, 
the absolute satisfaction of the will; that 
is, completion. He has a system of phi- 
losophy, and that means that life as a whole 
and all its parts are interrelated, and “only 
the laborious self-consistent systematic 
thought can give us the full truth, and only 
the full truth can make us free.” Part 
second of the book deals with the logical 
values; part third, with the esthetic values; 
part fourth, the ethical values; and part 
fifth, the metaphysical values. Under these 
heads we have an elaborate treatment. of 
the values of unity, of beauty, of develop- 
ment, of achievement, of holiness, and of 
absoluteness. Naturally, one would think 
that the development of his theme would 
lead inevitably to the assertion of fulfilment 
in a spiritual world not limited by the 
boundaries of the present life. But this 
conclusion he does not give as an inevit- 
able result of human aspiration. He finds 
that in the thought of salvation life after 
death is not always necessarily in the 
foreground. Great religions have been gen- 
erated without the aid of this inspiring 
belief. By the same reasoning which gives 
him the assurance that all values find 
their unity in the Godhead, we may argue 
that the spirit of man not only shares the 
eternity of the Godhead, but also will ex- 
ist in eternity as a conscious personality. 


THE HarvEST WITHIN. By A. T. Mahan, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.—lIf after his name on the title-page the 
title of the author, with the name of one of 
his books, The Influence of the Sea Power, 
did not appear, it would be difficult for the 
ordinary reader to identify the author of 
this treatise as the author of a book which 
has had more influence on the governments 
of the world and the building of navies than 
any other treatise ever published. This 
discourse on the life of the Christian might 
have been written by any conservative 
bishop of the Episcopal Church. Excepting 
in some interpretations of the warlike por- 
tions of the Bible there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the author is a man of war. He 
evidently believes that the Bible is through- 
out an accurate revelation of the divine 
nature and character. He uses a phrase 
concerning the Old Testament which is sin- 
gularly naive. After describing the quali- 
fications of a successful biography, he says 
that autobiography is better still because 
the author of it reveals himself as no biog- 
rapher can. Then he says, ‘‘ Autobiography 
is that which God has given us in the Bible.” 
He admits, of course, that God could reveal 
himself only partially; but he says, ‘The 
picture of God drawn in the Law and the 
Prophets is accurate as far as it goes.” 
This of course raises the serious question 
as to the character of God revealed in the 
Old Testament. Believing that the He- 
brews were the chosen people and that they 
were authorized by the Deity to execute his 
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anger and vengeance upon the heathen who 
surrounded them, he sees the force of the 
objection made that this is not in accord- 
ance with the spirit of Christianity; but he 
thinks it may be justified as we would justify 
an amputation or the execution of a criminal. 
While he does not claim that the methods 
by which we dispossessed the North Amer- 
ican Indian were always just and good, he 
will not admit that they should have been 
left in possession of the land which they 
occupied. In Canaan he thinks the crisis 
pronounced enough to justify the command 
to extirpate the corrupt civilization which 
surrounded the followers of the true religion 
In a somewhat roundabout way he recon- 
ciles this and much more with the Golden 
Rule and the duty to abstain from retalia- 
tion. But this discussion is only a short 
episode in the series of discourses upon 
various aspects of the Christian life written 
from the-point of view of a devout com- 
municant of the Episcopal Church. 


Forty YEARS OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 
By Alexander Dana Noyes. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net.—It is 
now ten years since a considerable part of 
this book was published under the title 
Thirty Years of American Finance. Al- 
though repeatedly urged to continue the 
history since 1898, the author has been hin- 
dered by the fact that no definite epoch of © 
financial history seemed to have been com- 
pleted; but the panic of 1907 brought many 
things to a conclusion. Some methods of 
financiering were shown to be destructive 
and were abolished, and a check was put 
upon some forms of consolidation and tri- 
umphant speculation for the protection of 
the general public, and a general settling up 
of the complicated financial transactions of 
the whole world furnished a convenient 
stopping place for a review of history. The 
title has therefore been changed to Forty 
Years of American Finance, and brought 
down to our own time. The stupendous 
operations, some legitimate and some dan- 
gerous to civilization, which have come 
about as the result of the amazing increase 
of the wealth of the world, were great be- 
yond the skill of any man or set of men to 
invent or control. Now with chastened 
spirits and sober second thought the cap- 
tains of industry are beginning a new ca- 
reer. The operations of the last ten years 
have been almost as staggering to the imagi- 
nation as the facts of the new astronomy, 
and the story, as told in this volume, dis- 
entangled from prejudice and passion, is 
quite as interesting and far more edifying 
than the most realistic novel of our time. 


POpPEA OF THE Post-OFFICE. By Mabel 
Osgood Wright. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.—This story begins in the 
days of Abraham Lincoln, and contains some 
reminiscences of him and of the battle of 
Gettysburg. These things are coincident 
with the advent of a ‘‘lady baby” who is 
left at the door of a solitary postmaster, 
whose wife and only child lie in the burying- 
ground on the hill. The fondling makes 
such an appeal to the lonely man that he 
takes it in and brings up the “‘lady baby,” 
as she is called to the end, with all of a 
mother’s love. He is happily assisted in his 
task by ladies who have the advantages of 
wealth and culture, so that Poppea of the 
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Post-office becomes not only his skilful fidence will be established and something have been revised and expanded, and now 


helper, but also a beautiful and accomplished 
young woman. By untoward chance she 
discovers that her parentage is unknown, and 
it throws her into a state of excitement, in 
which all manner of tragedies are suggested 
to her and to her friends. ‘The secret of her 
birth, which has been skilfully concealed, is 
revealed by accident. There is no display 
of detective sagacity by any of the parties 
concerned, but in wonderful ways, although 
in the natural course of things, the truth 
comes out, and through much tribulation 
Poppea comes to her own at last. It is 
pleasant, for a change, to read a story in 
which things happen as they do in real life, 
with no display of preternatural skill in the 
unravelling of tangled circumstances. 


Every MAN uis CHaNcE. By Matilda 
Wood Stone. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Certainly there is ‘‘plenty of brimstone”’ in 
this novel. That is, it is quite ‘“‘ up-to-date,” 
and has enough “‘local color” to make it, at 
times, fairly lurid. The style helps it along, 
and, though this, in all fairness we must say, 
is merely the reported conversation of the 
dramatis persone—it is illuminated by such 
phrases as “‘that’s just where you’re off,” 
‘the honest rake off,” ‘‘up to any old devil- 
try,’”’ ete. The action of the story passes 
in a far Western town called Rapid, the 
name appropriately symbolizing the char- 
acter of the place itself. Without special 
knowledge of such Western cities, from what 
we have read and heard we should say that 
the descriptions here given were sufficiently 
accurate. ‘Rapid’ must certainly be a 
lively spot, though there are human beings 
in it trying to do something for the improve- 
ment of its manners and morals. The lead- 
ing episode is the sudden marriage of a youth 
with a woman of a shadowy past for the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars, with later proceed- 
ings for a divorce, several love affairs, etc. 
Though the writer, as we have said, can be 
vigorous enough, she occasionally falls into 
such fine writing as this: “‘With guarded 
depreciations she had inhibited too extrava- 
gant projects or with quick pertinent modi- 
fication had brought the sanely planned to 
logical acumination.”’ 


No REFUGE BUT IN TRUTH. By Gold- 
win Smith New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net——Prof. Smith has been 
for many years a sign of the times, a 
sort of John the Baptist crying in the wil- 
derness. He belongs to that class of good 
and wise men and women who have passed 
outside of institutional Christianity and 
who are not content with the fortunes 
which have befallen them. He is not al- 
together like the poet Rogers, whose religion 
was that of all sensible men, but who de- 
clined to tell-what it was. He has been 
earnestly trying for many years to discover 
and tell what ought to be the religion of 
sensible men who cannot accept the tradi- 
tions and doctrines of Christianity.. On 
the whole, he believes in the Christian ideal 
of character and service, and believes that 
the universe is not a mere “fortuitous 
concourse of atoms.’ He is honest, rev- 
erent, and would gladly be a partisan and 
an enthusiast, had nature gifted him with 
the proper faculties. His one trust and 
hope is that by seeking the truth and telling 
it, whenever it is found, new forms of con- 


will be found to take the place of the old 
belief. In closing, he says: “The solution 
extreme old age cannot hope to see. It 
can only listen to the voice within, which 
whispers that there will be mercy for those 
who love mercy and seek truth.” 


CHRIST AMONG THE CaTITLE. By Fred- 
eric Rowland Marvin. Troy, N.Y.: Paf- 
raets Book Company.—This book, alluring 
us by its sweetly quaint title, tells on its 
first page the story which the world will 
never forget, of the babe in Bethlehem whose 
cradle was a manger; and it then draws the 
wholesome lesson that the Christ-spirit 
means not only good will to men, but kind- 
ness to all created things. But it then pro- 
ceeds with the argument not so much for 
kindness to animals, as against cruelty to 
them. The recital of the wrongs perpetu- 
ated by men upon the animal world is lurid. 
The author is strong in invective. But a 
book which is so much needed should not 
be adversely criticised ; and, while cruelties of 
such enormity are going on, we should not 
revolt at the recital of them and do nothing 
for their extinction. This is the fifth edi- 
tion of this little book, which in its eazlier 
editions has been in circulation for several 
years. 


L&Ess THAN Kin. By Alice Duer Miller. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—A young 
man, who has become an exile, through no 
fault of his own, is tempted to take the place 
of a young prodigal who has died in South 
America, and, by means of a _ superficial 
resemblance, is able to personate him suc- 
cessfully in his northern home. After ten 
years’ absence the father, who is old and in 
a decline of body and mind, receives him 
joyfully: a cousin also of the lost boy accepts 
him, and the plot, half tragedy and half 
comedy, thickens. The pseudo-prodigal 
more than makes good the defects of his 
original, proves a blessing to the old man, 
and finally, after many adventures, comes 
to his own by marrying the girl who was 
the lawful heir of the estate which was 
willed to him. 


STORIES OF THE GREAT West. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. New York: The Century 
Company. 60 cents net.—The secret of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s popularity is, in part 
at least, revealed in this volume of sketches, 
which are selected and published to illustrate 
one important phase in his life and educa- 
tion. On his ranch in Dakota he gained the 
physical strength, the experience in dealing 
with man and beast, and the ability to lead 
and command other men which have made 
him such a forcible element in our national 
life. All boys will be fascinated with these 
glimpses of life on the frontier, and will be 
none the worse for the excitement of reading 
them. . 


AucoHoL. How it Affects the Individual, 
the Community, and the Race. By Henry 
Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. New York: 
The Century Company. 50 cents net.— 
These essays, published originally in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, excited attention in many 
quarters, and requests for republication came 
from many persons and societies, including 
the heads of large manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprises. The original articles 


present the case against alcohol in its most 
conclusive form. 
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Jests of Nature. 


The peacock has a score of eyes, 
With which he cannot see; 
The codfish-has- a silent sound, 

However that may be; 


No dandelions can. tell the time, 
Although they turn to clocks; 
Cat’s cradle does not hold the cat, 
Nor foxglove fit the fox. 
—Christina Rosselli. 


The Little Gleaner. 


Once there was a little boy who went out to 
glean in a wheat field. The harvest was over, 
but the harvesters had left here and there 
stray bunches of grain, and, as the little boy’s 
mother was poor, he was glad to gather them 
up. He walked about for a long time, but 
his sheaf was still quite small, and, as the sun 
was going down, he saw that he must return 
home. 

“Oh,’”’ he said aloud, ‘“‘how much work it is 
to get so little! If only every grain of wheat 
was a grain of gold!” 

As he spoke, a grain of wheat fell from its 
sheath, rolled along the ground, split open, 
and let out a charming little lady. Her 
gown was a red poppy flower; she wore the 
petals of a daisy as a ruffling about her neck, 
and on her head was a violet. She was the 
most exquisitely pretty person you ever 
saw or heard of. 

“T am the fairy of the wheat,” she said to 
the little boy in a silvery voice. “I have seen 
you at work and I would like to do youa 
favor. The wish you have just uttered shall 
be*accomplished, provided only that you will 
be good till bedtime. _Remember! Not one 
bad action or one evil thought!”’ She dis- 
appeared, and the little boy was so overcome 
with surprise that he could not find words 
in which to thank her. Could it be true? 
Every grain a grain of gold! Well, it was 
worth trying for. So he gathered as large a 
‘pile as he could carry, and, it being already 
late, he hastened rapidly towards home. 
As he approached the village, he met a little 
girl in charge of a flock of sheep. She was 
having-a great deal of trouble about keeping 
them together. She ran hither and thither, 
but some were constantly straying, and one 
wee lamb was so feeble that she had to carry 
it in her arms, 

“How she does dawdle!” said the little 
boy, as he hurried by. ‘‘They’ll send some 
one to help her, I suppose, when they find 
she doesn’t get home. At any rate, I’ve no 
time to stop.’”? And, so saying, he went 
qnickly on. 

When he got home, he put the sheaf of 
wheat carefully down, that he might not lose 
any of the golden grain. But his precautions 
were useless; the wheat was wheat and nota 
grain was gold. 

“The fairy deceived me,” said the little 
boy; and he went to bed in a very ill-humor. 

The next day he went again to the wheat- 
field. As soon as he got fairly at work, he 
heard a rustling sound, and, turning, saw the 
fairy, more bright and winsome than ever. 

“O fairy,” he cried, “you deceived me! 
My wheat was wheat and not gold.” 

The little lady looked at him with a 
Serious expression, and said gravely,— 

“Do you remember about the little girl 
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you saw on the way home, trying to drive ; 


the sheep? It would have been so easy for 
you to have given her a little assistance.” 

The boy blushed and hung his head. It 
was true. He had behaved very selfishly 
towards the young shepherdess. 

“T will give you another chance,’’ said the 
fairy. ‘‘But remember—the conditions are 
the same as before,” and, so saying, she again 
vanished. 

The little boy went bravely to work, and at 
sunset he took up his sheaf of wheat and 
started homewards. On this occasion he 
had plenty of time, and he made up his mind 
to help any one who came his way. But the 
road was deserted. There was no trace of 
life except for a little bird singing on the 
hedge close by. The boy listened amoment, 
and then picked up a stone and threw it in 
the direction of the sound. The bird was 
not hit, but it was greatly frightened, and it 
flew away with cries of terror. 

The little boy went on his way, and in due 
season reached home. Once more he put 
down his bundle of wheat with the utmost 
care, but again his precautions were useless. 
No signs of gold—only wheat came out of the 
stalks as he rubbed them in his hands. He 
was now discouraged, and the next day he 
went back to the field with a heavy heart. 
What had he done to displease the fairy? 
Evidently she was making sport of him. 

Again the fairy appeared. She looked at 
him with sorrowfuleyes. ‘A bird was sing- 
ing in the hedge,” she said. ‘‘His nest of 
little ones was close by and he was happy; 
but you threw a stone at him and frightened 
him away. Grains of gold cannot be earned 
in that way. Try again. Perhaps to-day 
you will do better.” 

So the little boy set to work once more. 
He worked hard, and after a while he lay 
down in the shadow of a tree to rest. He 
had not been there long when he felt a prick- 
ing sensation on his leg. He sprang up and 
found that he had been lying on an ant-hill, 
The ants had not been able to get to their 
nest, and had taken means to punish the 
intruder. 

“Stupid creatures!” shouted the. little 
boy; and he ground his heel into the ant-hill, 

Then he took up his bunch of grain and 
went home. For the third time his hopes 
were shattered. The wheat was wheat, and 
there was no gold. 

The next day he went again to the field. 
This time the fairy did not appear. He 
thought over what had happened the day 
before. “Ah, I see!” he said to himself; 
“St was because I crushed the ant-hill. Well, 
my wheat will never be gold, but I must try 
to be good, just the same”’ And he went 
on with his gleaning, saying, ‘““If my wheat 
is not to be gold, I must at least get wheat. 
so that my mother can have bread this 
winter.” 

When at length he left the field, the first 
stars were peeping out of*the sky, and his 
bundle was unusually heavy. After a while 
he overtook an old woman who was also on 
the way to the village. She, too, had been 
gleaning, and bore upon her shouldersa heap 
of grain that bent her feeble back nearly 
double. 

“Mother,” said the little boy, ‘‘ your bundle 
is too heavy for you. Let me take it on one 
shoulder and put mine on the other. In that 
way they will balance each other, and we 
shall both get on faster.” 
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“Heaven bless thee, dear lad,” said the old 
woman. ‘I am so tired I can hardly stand. 
’Tis well that I have not. far to go—only to 
the little hut yonder.” 

She gave the boy her bundle, and they 
plodded along together. Soon her humble 
dwelling was reached, and he went on, fol- 
lowed by a shower of thanks. 

When he reached home, he found that his 
mother had been threshing out the grain he 
had already collected. She showed him a 
big bag nearly full, and exclaimed,— 

“What you have there will surely be 
enough. You never brought home so much 
before.” 

Saying this, she helped him to put his bur- 
den down, and pointed to the fireplace where 
his supper was smoking on the hearth. All 
at once she cried out with surprise and let fall 
a handful of grain which tinkled on the floor 
with a peculiar, ringing sound. 

““My son,” she called, ‘‘this is not wheat. 
It is heavy, and cold, and yellow’””— 

“Mother, mother, can it be true?” the little 
boy exclaimed. He fell upon his knees and 
seized a head of wheat. The grain fell into 
his hands, heavy, and cold, and yellow—his 
wheat had at last turned to gold! 

“Oh, the good fairy,” cried the little boy. 
“T had forgotten all about her promise, and 
did not think she would ever do anything for 
me after I had committed so many faults. 
Thank you, fairy; thank you.” 

“Tt is well,’ a silvery voice called from 
without the half-open door. ‘I have not the 
power to repeat the gift; but be good just 
the same, and do not forget to visit the old 
woman you helped to-night.” 

The little boy slept soundly, and the next 
moming he was early at the old woman’s 
hut. She was already up and was counting 
her treasure with a trembling hand. 

““No more need to work,” she was saying. 
“T have enough here to support me all my 
days. The thoughtful kindness of a little 
child has changed my wheat to gold.”— 
Translated from the French for Our Four- 
footed Friends. 


The Story of “Ginger.” 


Aunt Priscilla came tripping over to our 
house one morning, and as she came in 
she called out,— 

“Have you seen Ginger?” 

Mother and I answered both together in a 
breath: “No. Why?” 

‘Because he’s been out all night and hasn’t 
come back yet, and he’s never done such a 
thing before since he was born. And I 
don’t know where he can be.”’ sot 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry,’ said mother. 
“He'll come back all right before long. Gin- 
ger has found something very exciting to 
detain him, you may be suré—squirrels or 
mice or birds or etgick: Sy But Ginger 
knows more than some people; he’d find his 
way home from—anywhere!”’ 

‘Well, I shall advertise, and send some one 
out to hunt for him,” said aunty. 

“Ginger” was a splendid, big black cat, 
not a white hair on him—all black from the 
tip of his nose to the end of his tail. 

The next day when aunty came in she had 
a newspaper in her hand, which was shaking 
with excitement. 

“Gladys!”’ she called. 
know where Ginger is! 


“Gladys, dear, I 
P. T. Barnum has 
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him, and he’s going round the country in a 
circus show!” 

We looked at aunty as if we thought she 
had lost her wits. ‘‘Look at that,’’ she said, 
and thrust the paper into mother’s hand. 
“T was looking over some old papers before 
throwing them away,’ she went on, ‘“‘when 
I happened to see it.”’ 

Mother looked at the spot aunty pointed 
out, and saw in big letters: — 


A big 
Will 


“WANTED. For Barnum’s Circus. 
black cat without a white hair on him. 
pay a good price.”’ 


“That’s where he is!” wailed aunty, the 
tears running down her dear cheeks. ‘‘Some 
one stole him to sell to the circus, and I 
don’t know where the circus is. It left here 
some time ago, and, oh, what will they do 
with poor Ginger, all shut up with lions and 
tigers and yaks and gnus and things! He'll 
be killed and eaten alive!” 

Poor mother did not know what to say. 

“Well, aunty,” I said, ‘“‘he’ll be taken good 
care of, so as to look well in the show—you 
can take some comfort in that.” 

But she only shuddered, and replied :— 

“They'll make him jump through a paper 
hoop; they'll whip him till he does; they’ll 
put him with the tigers; they’ll be brutal to 
him and destroy his mind and his manners. 
That’s what they’ll do.” 

‘The days went on, and Ginger did not come 
back. Poor aunty was quite changed. 

One evening we had been invited over to 
her house to dine, and there was no place I 
liked to go better, because the more you see 
of Aunt Priscilla the more you love her. 
She always had the most wonderful thin old 
china and silver on the table, and gave me 
the loveliest things to eat, different from any- 
body else’s; and always something new to 
look at or to play with. Well, we were 
sitting in the drawing-room, waiting for 
dinner to be served, when the paper boy 
came along and threw the paper on the steps. 
I heard him, and ran out to bring it in. 
There on the front page, in great black 
letters, the first thing I saw was:— 


“Great Fire in Bridgton. Barnum’s big 
building, where his animals are housed for 
the winter, burned to the ground!” 


I don’t know how I ever dared give the 
paper to Aunt Priscilla, I was so frightened. 
But I had to do it, and then we listened while 
aunty read the account in a trembling voice. 

“Ginger’s dead!”” she declared, when she 
had finished reading. ‘‘He’s come to a 
horrible end!” And that night she laid 
awake all night. 

She came over the next morning to say 
that she was going to take the train for 
Bridgton and find out. She could not 
stand the suspense another minute, and she 
would rather know the worst at once. 

“Why, my dear, he may never have been 
with the circus at all,’ protested mother. 
“It's eighteen miles to Bridgton, and I 
don’t believe I’d go on such a chase.” 

“YT shall leave on the noon train,’’ said 
Aunt Priscilla in a set voice, and when she 
spoke like that we knew it was no use to 
say more. So she went over to pack her 
bag to take the noon train for Bridgton, and 
I went over with her, and as we went into 
the sitting-room on the left of the front 
hall—what do you suppose we saw ?—Ginger, 
sitting up in the sunshine in his favorite 
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old spot on the window-sill, calmly washing 
his face, and looking out at the landscape! s., 

We could not believe our eyes, and aunty 
screamed right out. “Ginger,” she gasped, 
“you darling, you wonderful! Where did 
you come from?” and she stared and stared, 
and no wonder. ‘Then we rushed up to the 
window-sill. Round Ginger’s neck was a 
big collar with the name, “P. T. Barnum,” 
let in on a silver plate, and holes had been 
bored in his ears and great perky crimson 
bows tied into each one. 

“J can’t believe it,’ said aunty. And 
I’d like to know who could? But Ginger 
just must have walked home that eighteen 
miles all alone, at night, over a strange road. 
She began pulling the bows out of his ears, 
but I cried, ““O aunty, wait a minute!” and 
I ran out of the room. I went and took the 
biggest -grace-hoop, and I got a piece of 
tissue-paper, and passed it over the hoop. 
Then I came in and held it up before Ginger, 
and I said, ‘“Jump, Ginger!” 

He looked at me and at the hoop a minute, 
then he gathered himself for a spring, and 
went head first through that hoop as prettily 
as you please! He laid down and rolled over, 
and then sat up on his hind legs and put his 
paws over his nose and made a little bow with 
his head! 

“You certainly named him right, Prissie,’’ 
laughed mother, for I had scampered over as 
fast as I could to bring her. ‘‘He’s got 
more ginger than any cat I ever heard of!” 

“Ginger,” sighed aunty, all in a daze of 
delight, ‘“O Ginger!” 

And this is how Aunt Priscilla came to 
have a trick cat.—Wuntjred Ballard Blake, 
in Youth’s Companion. 


Jack’s Earliest Memory. 


Every one has heard of the assertion of 
Charles Dickens that he remembered being 
handed hastily, as a baby, from one woman 
to another at the time of a carriage accident, 
and learning afterwards that this really took 
place when he was only six months old. 

Very few of us can remember anything so 
early in life as this, but it is odd how far 
back into our earliest years the memory 
gropes its way to some startling or charming 
occurrence. 

One summer evening several people were 
seated on a vine-covered piazza, talking of 
this and of that, when the conversation 
drifted to this subject of early memories. 

A lady described a walk in a country road 
with her mother as the first thing she could 
remember. A tall girl spoke of her delight 
at catehing a butterfly as her first knowl- 
edge. A young collegian declared that his 
intense hatred of an oil-cloth bib, marked 
“Baby” in large letters, was his introduction 
to emotion and memory. 

“As soon as I could talk, I struck for a nap- 
kin under my chin,” said he. 

One after another told their little stories 
with the pleasire which always goes with 
keen personal experience of this sort, until 
it came the turn of active Master Jack. 

“The first thing I can remember,” he said, 
bringing his eyelids down and tipping up his 
chin in a thoughtful manner, ‘‘the very first 
thing I can remember, my father was looking 
for me with a willow whip in his hand,and I 
was cuddled down somewhere, keeping still, 
and my foot was asleep. Whew!” 
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Jack jumped ‘up and stretched his legs 
up and down the piazza, as if to gain relief 
from that lingering memory. 

“Whew! but my foot was asleep and I 
was afraid to move it. I can feel how it 
tingled yet!’’—Selected. 


When Cats go A-fishing. 


When the cat’s well-known aversion to 
water is taken into account, it is surprising 
to find that in a few instances this domestic 
feline has allowed its acquired love for fish 
to overpower its repugnance to getting wet. 
The best-known instance is that reported by 
Buckland, the English naturalist. 

A fisherman of Portsmouth had a cat 
which bore the name of Puddles, and this 
animal used to accompany him on _ his 
nightly fishing trips. As they neared the 
fishing-grounds, the cat would perch itself 
in the bow of the boat and keep a close 
watch for the schools. As soon as the 
boat would get into a school, overboard 
would go Puddles, to return in a minute 
with a fish in its mouth, and it would keep 
on until fishing was over for the night, ap- 
parently greatly enjoying every minute of 
the time. 

A Lake George, N.Y., fisherman, a few 
years ago, owned a large black cat which 
used to assist him in fishing for trout. 
As its master sat on the shore waiting pa- 
tiently for a hite, pussy would lie quietly 
by his side, apparently fast asleep. Let 
him get a bite, however, and, lo! what a 
change. Pussy was then wide awake, and 
rushed up and down the shore in excitement. 
When, after some struggling, the fisherman 
managed to work the trout into the shallow 
water near shore, in would jump pussy up 
to the shoulders, and, fixing its claws firmly 
in the fish, bring it to the bank and lay it 
at its master’s feet. It would then resume 
its place beside its master and dream away 
the time until another trout was on the 
line.—John M. Cobb, in the Cat Review. 


“Dear me, Mollie!” said papa. ‘Why 
are you scolding your dollie so?” “’Tause,”’ 
said Mollie, “‘she’s naughty. She said two 
an’ two make five; an’, when I told her it 
was six, she said I didn’t know nuffin’.’”— 
Harper's Bazar. 


Dorothy (aged three) to her older sister: 
“T’m as tall as you.’ Marjorie: ‘No, 
you’re not. Stand up and see. There, you 
only come to my mouth.’’ Dorothy: “‘ Well, 
I don’t care. I’m as tall the other way: 
my feet go down as far as yours!” 


**CLEANLINESS”’ 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, come 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


' A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. All grocers and druggists. 
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The Foolish Folk. 


Between life’s gates of mystery 
Throng solemn men and wise, 

With scales to weigh the things that be, 
To sift, reject, and prize; : 

Long bowed beneath their wisdom’s yoke 
They ponder as is meet, 

But we, we be the foolish folk, 
Who know the world is sweet. 


Scholar and sage and fearful priest, 
They trudge a dismal quest, 

And marvel if the great be least 
Or if the least be best; 

Weighs each the worth of prince or hind 
’Neath cowl and cap and hood, 

But we, we be the foolish kind 
Who know the world is good. 


Within the dust of yesterdays 
Their gaunt hands dip and stir; 

They ponder on to-morrow’s ways 
And guess, distrust, aver; 

Yesterday’s fault, to-morrow’s sin 
Their withered lips repeat, 

But we, we be the foolish kin 
Who know to-day is sweet. 


O wise men of the sombre heart, 
We be of little worth, 
Who play our useless games apart 
And take our joy of earth; 
God’s mirth when this his world awoke 
Ye haye not understood— 
We only heard, we foolish folk, 
Who know that life is good. 
—Theodosia Garrison. 


Recent Foreign Books. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


“Ta Base de Tout, Honore ton Pére 
et la Mére.” By Charles Wagner. Paris: 
Fischbacher. pp. 21.—This is one of a 
series of ethical contributions made by the 
author of ‘“‘The Simple Life” to the official 
Manual of Instruction for primary schools 
in France. Attention is called to the series 
which might in translation and adaptation 
find its uses in our own public school instruc- 
tion. 

“Finftthrung in das Theologische Stu- 
dium” (“Introduction to the Study of 
Theology”). By Prof. Paul Wernle.  Frei- 
burg: Mohr. 500 pp.—A new book by 
Prof. Wernle is an event in modern religious 
circles. ‘This work consists of the lectures 
given to his students, and is therefore some- 
what overloaded with repetitions and a mass 
of references to authorities. It is distin- 
guished by the fearless devotion to scientific 
truth, regardless of its consequences to the- 
ology, the critical acumen, and large knowl- 
edge of his subject which characterize this 
independent thinker. His own opinion is 
frankly and fully given wherever he is as- 
sured of its truth or likelihood, but in doubt- 
ful cases he as frankly confesses his igno- 
rance. He does not hesitate to propound 
many questions to which he knows no 
answer, hoping that the solution may yet 
come from other sources. His book is 
therefore stimulating and helpful, especially 
since he finds the true content of religion 
not in critical inquiry or objective knowl- 
edge, but in personal piety and a life hid 
with Christ in God. re 

Abbé Houtin’s work, “Hyéques et Dio- 
céses,” Premiére Série, has been revised and 
augmented, and appears in a third edition. 
The Deuxiéme Série (1909) has just been 
issued. The two volumes may be had of 
the author.at.18 rue Cuvier, Paris, Ve. 3 
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frances, 25 centimes. ‘This isa republication 
of articles which have appeared from time 
to timein Le Siécle of Paris, and deals with 
the bishops and dioceses of France during 
and since the separation of Church and 
State in that country. As a collation of 
facts, indubitably authenticated, Mr. Hou- 
tin’s books have great contemporary. his- 
torical interest and value, and should be in 
every considerable theological library. 

“Religion and Labor.’ By Thomas Pax- 
ton, Birmingham. Riverside Press: Edin- 
burgh.—It has often been noted how much 
greater is the attendance of the working 
classes on Unitarian Church services in 
England than in the United States. One 
reason for this difference is suggested by 
this collection of bright, earnest, and sym- 
pathetic discourses preached by one of the 
younger ministers of our liberal faith in his 
Birmingham pulpit. The first series lays 
the emphasis on Religion, the second on 
Labor. Such topics as “The Church and 
Social Questions,’ ‘‘The Problem of the 
Poor,” “Disease and Dirt,’ ‘The Labor 
Movement, its Needs and Future,” ‘‘The 
Religion of the Labor Movement,” are tersely, 
sanely, and kindly discussed in succeeding 
paragraphs. The style is simple and virile. 
‘There is reason and conscience in the meas- 
ures and remedies suggested for both the 
amelioration and abolition of social evils. 
Such utterances from the pulpit will do even 
more good by disclosing the sentiments 
which ought to exist between the different 
members of the social body. 


“Geschichte der Reformierten Kirche 
Bremens.” By Dr. Philos. Otto Veeck, 
pastor at St. Michaelis. Bremen, 1909.— 


Bremen is the principal seat in Germany of 
religious liberalism. A free city of the 
empire, it regulated its own church affairs, 
and does so to this day. This freedom is 
largely due to the fact that Bremen was 
for centuries a stronghold of the Reformed 
or Calvinistic as distinguished from the pre- 
vailing Lutheran form of Protestantism. 
Only the cathedral was Lutheran, and this 
owing to its being an appanage of the Swed- 
ish and Hanoverian crowns. ‘The story of 
Protestant church life in Bremen is a very 
interesting one, and has been admirably told 
by Dr. Veeck. The Calvinistic, pietistic, and 
rationalistic eras, the modern transforma- 
tions of belief, the influence of remarkable 
men like Paniel, Nagel, Dulon, and Schwalb 
in more recent times, and the unique blend- 
ing of old-time custom and modern opinion 
are graphically described. It is to be re- 
gretted that the author cuts off his narra- 
tive ere he reaches the latest developments 
in the religious life of his community. Kalt- 
hoff’s brilliant speculations, which pro- 
claimed the story of Jesus a socialist myth, 
Pastor Mauritz, who declined to baptize 
with the trinitarian formula, together with 
other radical innovators, have kept church 
circles in this old Hanseatic city stirred with 
controversy, and scandalized orthodox be- 
lievers all over Germany. But the author 
wisely holds that these events are too re- 
cent, and he himself too much a party to 
them to be their impartial historian. 

“Das Religidse Wunder und Anderes.”’ 
Von D. Martin Rade, professor in Marburg. 
Tuebingen: T. C. B. Mohr. 1909. 87 pp.—In 
this pamphlet Prof. Rade, the talented and 
earnest editor of Die Christliche Welt, and 
of all the divines of Germany the one who 
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seems to us most possessed of the prophetic 
spirit and with the profoundest international 
sympathies, has collected three recent ad- 
dresses. One may not always sympathize 
with his point of view, but his largeness of 
nature, the mobility of his intellect, and his 
personal fearlessness and devotion to the 
permanent interests of religion make all 
his utterances of interest and value. He 
would retain the term “miracle,’’ but his 
interpretation of it is in no wise different 
from our Unitarian view. The second article 
is an ardent defence of foreign missions, but 
missions conducted in the modern spirit. 
The final address on ‘‘Machtstaat, Rechts- 
staat, Kulturstaat,” treats of absolutism in 
government, the juridical state, and the 
modern conceptions of what constitutes the 
true mission of a people. In this survey 
his intense patriotism is enlightened by in- 
ternational sympathies and Christian ideals 
of the common brotherhood of man. ; 

“Das Apostolische Glaubensbekenntniss.”’ 
Prof. Eduard Gronau. Sondershausen. pp. 
148.—This is an endeavor to reinterpret the 
Apostles’ Creed in such a manner as to make 
it a sufficient basis for all Christians. The 
author’s motive is generous, his spirit irenic, 
his learning profound, his concessions to 
modern knowledge notable, but, when all is 
said and done, his effort seems of little avail. 
The Apostles’ Creed, which is not of apostolic 
origin and can never meet the modern need, 
is doomed to disappear as an authority in 
Christendom, and can never become the 
uniting bond between intelligent members 
in the transformed church of humanity. 


World Organization. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


Members of the Berne Bureau in ‘this 
country have received from the home office 
a notification that the Bureau has come to 
the’ official conclusion regarding discussions 
at the International Peace Congress, “that 
at future Congresses only one great ques- 
tion shall be placed in the foreground; for 
this year, it is a question of international 
organization.” ‘The members of this Bu- 
reau for the United States are Edwin D. 
Mead of Boston, Samuel T. Dutton of New 
York, and Dr. Benjamin F. Trtieblood of 
Boston, secretary of the American Peace 
Society. Mr. Mead, who will be one of the 
delegates from the United States to the 
coming Congress, says that the specific 
meaning of “international organization” is 
the official, political organization of the 
world. This Congress will be held in Stock- 
holm from August 29 to September 5, and 
this designation of what will be its most 
important subject of deliberations was made 
at a meeting when some twenty members 
were present, including Senator La Fon- 
taine of France, who has been one of the 
foremost workers for international peace, 
and when English, German, and French 
members of prominence were participants in 
the action. 

It is impossible to put too high a value 
upon this designation of the leading subject 
for discussion at this Congress. It will be 
recognized that the Congress is that organi- 
zation of peace workers which held such a 
notable session in Boston in September, 
1904, making the gathering more notable 
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than any previous one in the series and ad- 
vertising to the people of the United States, 
as it had never been advertised before, the 
strength, the growing popularity and the 
importanee of the movement for interna- 
tional peace. This movement for the polit- 
ical organization of the world did not orig- 
inate, in its present form, as an effort for 
international peace, but its high value was 
promptly recognized by the peace workers 
and they took it up and this action of the 
Berne Bureau shows that they realize that 
it is the most valuable form of their entire 
campaign for the peace of the world. 

Yet, in its essence as a political move- 
ment for the adjustment of the nations of 
the world into their rightful place, with 
world sovereignty of the human race su- 
preme and national sovereignty put into its 
due subordinate place, there is nothing in 
the movement which should limit it to the 
distinctive workers for international peace. 
It appeals equally, if they only realized it, 
to that entire class which holds that the 
best way to secure peace is to prepare for 
war. Only such warriors can object to it 
as are really opposed to world peace and 
would make the military profession a per- 
manent occupation for men and nations and 
would have fighting and slaughter a part of 
the normal life of the human race, with per- 
petual division and world-union impossible. 
All men and women who believe in the peace 
of the world,—and this class must include 
both the Kaiser and the Czar if they are 
sintere in their professions since their recent 
entente,—can consistently promote the 
movement for the political organization of 
the world. Considering the remarkable prog- 
ress the proposition has made since it was 
put before the public, considering the strong 
support it has secured in the practically 
solid backing of the Interparliamentary 
Union, ‘remembering that President Butler 
of Columbia, in his opening address at the 
Mohonk Conference this year, spoke of ‘‘the 
political organization of the world,” and 
showed how the world judicial department 
is developing and how the Hague Confer- 
ences are likely to develop into the true 
world legislature, considering that the Mo- 
honk Conference has repeatedly gone on 
record in support of this idea, it is evident 
that the truth has made great strides within 
a wonderfully short time and that by the 
year the Hague Conference meets for its 
third sitting, which is expected to be on or 
about 1915, the world will be ready for still 
further advances than it has yet made 
toward the actual, formal, official organiza- 
tion of the world, with its three distinct 
departments of world legislature, world 
courts, and world executive. 

It is easy to show that we are living in 
the most important political era the world 
has ever seen, or ever will see. The formal 
coming together of all the nations into 
political unity is evidently much higher in 
importance than any political event relat- 
ing to any nation by itself, and so this is 
amore important era than any of the past. 
Again, after the political organization of the 
nations shall have been consummated, that 
fact of organization will outrank in impor- 
tance, because of its critical nature as a con- 


» structive process, anything which may be 


done by the organization after it shall have 
been formed, just as the fact of existence 
is more important than what a being does. 
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The Best of a Nation’s Wheat— 

The Best of a Nation’s Bakeries— 

the Best of a Nation’s Bakers— 
the result— 


Uneeda 


Biscui 


Whe BEST Soda Cracker 


From start to finish — from the 


granary to the 


moisture proof 


package — the one thought in 
the production of Uneeda Biscuit 
is “BEST.” That's why you 


enjoy them so. 


Realization of this supreme importance of 
this era in which we are living and of the 
international events in which we have a 
part will, of itself, emphasize the crisis and 
make statesman of all nations more than 
ever willing to give their time and study to 
the momentous problems involved. It is 
to be presumed that the nations will insist 
in undue degree upon their rights of sov- 
ereignty and not be sufficiently ready to 
subordinate national pride and prestige to 
the higher national welfare which is involved 
in the just subordination of national sov- 
ereignty to world sovereignty, just as the 
colonies of Great Britain on this continent 
insisted far too strenuously upon their sov- 
ereignty, until the failure of the confedera- 
tion, followed by the establishment of the 
Union under the national (not federal) con- 
stitution, proved that we are a nation and 
ot a federation. 


n 


Evidently there is urgent need, for years 
to come, for popular education upon the sub- 
ject of the political organization of the 
world, so that, especially in the democratic 
countries, like the United States, the mass 
of the people may realize what is involved 
and may push forward their political repre- 
sentatives to promote the progress of organ- 
ization as fast and as far as the nations are 
ripe for the experiment. Naturally the 
United States will be the leader in this 
movement. We are comparatively isolated. 
We are in no danger of wars from neighbors 
seeking to attack and subjugate us. We are 
growing rapidly and the numbers of our 
people, as well as our geographical situation 
and our political strength, fit us for leading 
the nations toward a new system of politi- 
eal co-operation. No European nation 
approaches us in such advantages. 

Still further, the United States is pecu- 
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liarly fitted to lead the nations into such a 
proposed union, for we illustrate to-day the 
practical solution of difficulties which will 
appear very large in forming the political 
unity of the world. We recognize sovereign 
rights inherent in our several States. In 
every respect, save those in which they have 
formally relinquished their rights to the 
United States, they are still sovereign powers, 
and every session of a State legislature is a 
living illustration of the practical working 
of State sovereignty in connection with the 
supremacy of national sovereignty in cer- 
tain fields of legislative action. Problems 
of similar kind are sure to be presented with 
the scheme of a world union. Doubtless 
these problems will be very difficult and 
their solution may be long delayed. But 
neither difficulty nor delay prevented the 
realization of our own Union, even though 
there is still vitality in the issue of national 
rights versus State rights. 

Finally, it will be seen that the world or- 
ganization secures world peace completely 
between the nations. Here is the true field 
for every peace-lover to cultivate. Courts 
will supersede armies. We do not settle 
our differences between States by fighting, 
but we go to the United States courts. In 
a like manner, world courts will secure jus- 
tice and that is all any nation to-day would 
fight for. Remembering these things, the 
action of the Berne Bureau is one of the 
most hopeful indications of the times. 


Proctor Academy. 


BY REV. HENRY G. IVES. 
I hope that public-spirited Unitarians will 
heed the following words about the boys’ 
dormitory which is being built to replace 
the structure that was destroyed by fire last 
February :— 


H 


New Boys’ Dormitory. 


The batters have already been set for this 
building, the contract made, and work will 
be begun immediately. 

The contractors have agreed to complete 
it by October 2, and we have every reason 
to believe it will be ready for occupancy at 
that time. From the opening of the school, 
September 20, to that time, or later, should 
there be any delay, ample accommodations 
will be provided. 

This dormitory will be constructed of 
brick with slate roof, and will be a most im- 
portant and welcome addition to our group. 

The entire cost of it, including grading, 
water, heating, lighting, plumbing, and 
furniture, will be a little in excess of $16,000. 
The insurance collected on the dormitory 
burned, and its furniture, was $6,400. There 
are other funds available for the construction 
of this building, but they are also available 
for the permanent fund, and will aid us most 
materially in raising the $40,000 necessary 
to insure an additional generous gift of 
$15,000 from Mrs. Hackley. A gift of $10,- 
ooo from some generous friend at this 
juncture would go a long way toward assur- 
ing the permanency and future usefulness of 
Proctor Academy. 

C. E. Carr, Treasurer. 


Here is an exceptional opportunity for an 
individual to name the building after one 
whose memory he or she wishes to perpetuate 
in a means of blessing to others. 
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educational institutions entertain the most 
confidence in the permanence and value of 
Proctor Academy. The words about it 
uttered by Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University are still fresh in the minds of 
Unitarians. 

Here is a still more recent statement 
which Dr. Tucker of Dartmouth College has 
been good enough to send us:— 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Hanover, N.H., July 8, 1909. 

My dear Mr. Ives,—I have been very 
much interested in your efforts to build up 
Proctor Academy. ‘The work of our public 
schools can be supplemented to fine ad- 
vantage through special agencies, of which I 
think the best agency is still the Church. 
Church schools are rendering an admirable 
service to the cause of the higher education 
quite beyond any results which may be gained 
in the interest of any given body of the Church. 
There will always be students who for vari- 
ous reasons will derive more advantage from 
separate and detached schools of well-de- 
fined purpose and discipline than from the 
ordinary high school. New Hampshire is 
at present represented by schools carried on 
under the auspices of several bodies of the 
Church. It will be greatly to the interest 
of the State, as, it seems to me, to the interest 
of the Unitarian body, if Proctor Academy 
is built up into a strong and influential 
school. 

The location is admirable, accessible, 
healthful, and representing the country at 
its best. I can hardly think of a better 
site in the State for a large school with ade- 
quate resources than Andover. I wish you 
the very best success in your very earnest 
and inspiriting efforts. Perhaps I should 
add that you are to be congratulated upon 
having assumed a task of such difficulty and 
at the same time of such promise. You 
must be greatly encouraged by the results 
of the past year. I think you may assure 
yourself and the friends of the school that 
the aims and purposes which you have set 
before yourselves are now within reach. 

Iam, yours very cordially, 
W. J. TUCKER. 

Tue Rev. Henry G. Ives, ANDOVER, N.H. 


Surely ‘seeing that’? Proctor Academy is 
“beset with so great a cloud of witnesses, ”’ 
it is the wisdom—if not almost the duty—of 
Unitarians to enable it to ‘“‘run the race 
which is set before it’’ in the course of public 
usefulness. 

Who will respond to this appeal for the 
dormitory or the permanent fund? 


The Clark University Conference. 


The recent conference on Child Welfare 
which met at Clark University, from July 6 
to 10, at the invitation of Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
was a notable one from several points of 
view. Not only the speakers, but the au- 
diences, consisted chiefly of specialists and 
experts in active service ; and, with scarcely 
an exception, the addresses consisted of 
reports from those on the firing line, stat- 
ing what had already been done and what 
help was needed. The need of help was 
especially evident in two demands that 
were made by most of the organizations 
represented: first, the demand for trained 
men and women, preferably college grad- 
uates, to take up these various forms of 
child welfare work ; and, secondly, the equally 


Those who are best informed in regard to! important need that the results of the scien- 
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National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 

Organized in 1864, 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon George E. ion Chicago, II.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George Cc. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon, Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon, Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committce on Fellowship.—Executive Committee, i, 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H < 
Bedaer, New York, N. Y.3 Rey. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
pieced Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


Seyelary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade ‘Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


tific study of children be put into so simple 
a form as to be intelligible to the most 
uneducated mother. 

The need of specialists appeared repeatedly 
and was emphasized by the speakers in dis- 
cussing such subjects as in securing pure 
milk, in taking charge of children in day 
nurseries, in supplying the proper clothing, 
etc., in studying the causes of feeble-minded- 
ness, of juvenile delinquency, of poverty, 
in training kindergartners, in managing 
playgrounds, in nursing sick children. In 
these and many other fields the cry was 
the same: We need trained workers. Will 
not the universities supply them ? 

Closely following upon this was the neces- 
sity for some accurate but popular state- 
ments as to facts already definitely agreed 
upon. In this connection the establishment 
of a Federal Bureau at Washington was 
urged, which should issue leaflets free, 
giving these results. The bill for this 
bureau was discussed by Dr. S. M. Lindsay, 
and the adoption of such a bureau approved 
by the conference. 

Not only did the conference thus indi- 
cate somewhat too great a distance between 
scientific truth and its application, and the 
imperative need of our dying children 
for the universities’ best men and womer, 
but it showed the workers in each field 
what is being done in others,showed some 
overlapping, and indicated methods that 
might well be tried in new circumstances. 
The exhibits were also valuable as showing 
the work of many of the organizations. 
Among them should be especially men- 
tioned those of the Vineland School for the 
Feeble-minded, and of the New York Day 
Nursery Association. Many societies which 
sent no exhibit sent circulars and leaflets 
for distribution, containing much valuable 
information. 

Altogether nearly thirty organizations 
were represented, among them being the 
Mother’s Congress, International Kinder- 
garten Union, NewYork Society for Improy- 
ing the Condition of the Poor, Day Nurseries’ 
Association, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Playgrounds Associa- 
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tion, etc. The endeavor was to bring to- 
gether all organizations interested in the 
child out of school. 


Early in the conference it was evident 


that there was a desire for a permanent 
organization, and a committee was ap- 
pointed that drew up a plan of organization 
and nominated officers, which were approved 
and elected at one of the later sessions. 
The conference took the name of the Con- 


ference on Child Welfare and Research, its 


objects being to encourage and aid in every 
way the scientific study of children and 
the dissemination of the results of such 
study. For 
to aid in the establishment on a secure 
basis of Child Study Institutes, such as 
the one to be opened this fall at Clark 
University, and to the petitioning the 
Federal Government to establish a Child 
Bureau to popularize information along 
this line. The conference is to meet every 
year, and every third year preferably at 
Washington. Its officers are: president, G. 
Stanley Hall; secretary, Henry S. Curtis; 
executive committee, the officers and 
Mrs. Frederick N. Schoff, president of 
Mothers’ Congress, Miss Patty Hill, Colum- 
bia University, Prof. Livingston Farrand, 
Columbia University. The lists of vice- 
presidents and of members of the Advisory 
Council will be made public later. 
Amy F. TANNER, 


| National Conference. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


The committee appointed by the Council of 
the National Conference to take charge of 
the Ministers’ Meeting requests the aid of all 
the ministers who may attend the Conference 
in presenting subjects for discussion at that 
meeting. It is urged that topics be sent to 
the committee, and it is suggested that sub- 
jects should be chosen which are of general 
and vital interest, and closely related to 
ministerial work. Preference will naturally 
be given to topics for the presentation and 
discussion of which opportunity has not been 
given in the programme of the Conference. 
It is hoped that the ministers of our fellow- 
ship will feel a common responsibility for 
the success of their meeting, and that they 
will respond generously to this request. 
Subjects should be sent to the chairman of 
the committee, whose address until Sep- 
tember 12 will be Marlboro, N.H., and 
thereafter, 320 North Newstead Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


National Conference New York 
Train. 


Arrangements are being made for a special 
Pullman car for Unitarians proposing to 
attend the National Conference meetings 
in September from New York and vicinity. 
While full particulars cannot yet be given, 
it is expected that this car will leave the 
Grand Central Station Sunday afternoon, 
connecting with the special train from Boston 
at Albany. Those wishing to avail them- 
selves of this accommodation will communi- 
cate with ‘‘New York Unitarian Headquar- 
ters, 104 East 20th Street,’ as early as 
possible. 

GrorGE H. BADGER. 


these ends it pledged itself 


The Christian Register 
Rev. Richard A. Griffin. 


At his home in Bedford, Mass., at the age 
of sixty-six years, Mr. Griffin died of 
apoplexy, Wednesday, the 28th ult. He 
was born in Reading, England, and was one 
of four brothers, all of whom were Baptist 
ministers in London. He was next youngest 
of the four, and in London was associated 
with Dr. Spurgeon at the Tabernacle. He 
came to America in 1872 and was first settled 
in Ohio. In 1876 he became a Unitarian, 
attracted the attention of Dr. Henry W. 
Bellows, who took great interest in his fort- 
unes, and was soon settled at Marlboro, 
Mass. About this time he published a book 
entitled ‘From ‘Traditional to Rational 
Faith.” This book attracted much atten- 
tion and gave Mr. Griffin a good reputation 
as an author and preacher. He was after- 
wards settled at Augusta, Me., and at North- 
ampton, Mass. Severe illnesses finally com- 
pelled him to withdraw from the regular 
work of the ministry, and he retired to a 
farm in Billerica, Mass., afterwards making 
his home in Bedford. He regained his 
health to such an extent that he continued 
to supply pulpits on Sunday, and to carry 
on various intellectual tasks. As an avoca- 
tion he devoted himself with considerable 
skill to the art of painting both landscapes 
and portraits. In England he was married 
to Miss Tabitha F. Taylor, who survives 
him, as do also his four sons and a daughter. 
His son, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Brain- 
tree, Mass., recently received a call to Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


English in England. 


It is said by prominent members of the 
English Association that there is a Renais- 
sance of English studies, that the responsible 
factor is the elementary schools, and that 
a tribute is due to the old guard of elemen- 
tary teachers. We think it was Mr. Oscar 
Browning who some time ago was laughed at 
in certain exalted quarters for pointing out 
that in England the centre of culture is 
shifting from the older universities to the 
elementary schools, where it is founded not 
on ancient literature, but on the study of 
Shakespeare. He used this fact as an argu- 
ment against compulsory Greek in the en- 
trance examinations to the universities. 
There are fossilized old Tories in the field of 
higher education just as there are in politics, 
and some day these people will wake up to 
find that, though they may have preserved 
the Oxford drawl, they have lost their in- 
fluence in English literature. 

At the same time, some action would seem 
to be necessary for the cultivation of a better 
form of speech. At two or three of the con- 
ferences held during the last few weeks careful 
observers have complained that, while the 
cultivation of mental faculties was being 
improved all round, sufficient progress is 
not being made in the cultivation of an ac- 
curate and distinct form of speech. The 
training college tutors are tackling this 
problem, and, if they can only impress their 
students with its importance, these, when 
they go out as teachers in the schools, should 
have much influence. As things are, how- 
ever, teachers say that their children have 
two languages,— one, fairly correct, which 
they use in school, and the other, an amal- 
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Notices. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


The Christian Register is arranging for a 
special train via the New York Central lines to 
leave Boston South Terminal Station on 


Sunday, September 26, 


at 2 o'clock p.M., reaching Chicago about 3 
P.M. on Monday. 

The train will consist of Pullman cars only. 
Railroad fares on this train will be: to Chicago 
from Boston, $19.65; from Worcester, $18.85; 
from Springfield, $18. Pullman rates as follows: 
from Boston or Worcester, berth, $5.50; 
section, $11; drawing-room, $20; compartment 
in stateroom car (accommodating two people), 
$16. From Springfield, berth, $5; section, $10; 
drawing-room, $18 ; compartment, $14. 

Application for reservation should be made 
to the Christian Register Association as soon 
as possible, in order that proper arrangement 
for cars may be made. 


Marriages, 


In Guilford, Conn., 4th inst., Rev. William R. Kerr, 
minister of the Unitarian church of Greeley, Col., and 
Mary Manchester Hall of New York City. 


Deaths. 


STEVENS.—At Newport, R.I., July 18, in her seven- 
ty-eighth year, Abby A., wife of Henry C. Stevens, treas- 
urer of ee Shanning Memorial Church. A constant 
reader of the Christian Register, 

A loyal and ardent Unitarian, by inheritance and -by 
conviction, Mrs. Stevens was a true mother in Israel to 
the church she loved and served. For many a year her 
loss will be felt keenly in this parish and in this city. 
Her zeal was tempered with sound judgment, her enthusi- 
asm never outran her wisdom. She was as just as she was 
sympathetic. In her evenly balanced temperment affec- 
tion and good sense went hand in hand. Her well- 
rounded life was a fine type of Christian character, pro- 
duced by the liberal faith, the faith which makes faithful. 
From the day when she came as a bride from New Bed- 
ford to Newport, more than fifty-five years ago, to the 
day of her death her interest in the Unitarian cause in 
this community and in the world was a burning and a 
shining light. She was the friend and counsellor and 
inspirer of every minister of the Newport church, from the 
saintly and learned Charles D. Brooks, with his life set- 
tlement, to the present incumbent. Every one of the 
ministers loved and admired her for her gracious ways, 
her appreciative and encouraging words, the atmosphere 
of sunshine, she brought with her into every gathering. 
Rarely absent from her pew on Sunday morning, always 
ready with hearty greetings for strangers, radiating good 
will throughout the congregation, her place never can be 
filled. In her quiet way she was the life and inspiration 
of the Ladies’ Sewing Society. Her advice was seldom 
unheeded, because her words were always to the point. 
In general conversation she ever set her face like a flint 
against unkind gossip, and, if she could not find anything 
good to say, said nothing. All ill-will melted away in her 
presence. The needy and unfortunate whom she helped 
as director of the Townsend Aid forthe Aged and from 
the Cranston Poor Fund, of which her husband is trustee» 
found in her a warm-hearted but clear-headed charity 
worker, and her own purse was open freely and widely 
at every cry of distress. She was one who did not let her 
left hand know what her right hand had done. In giving, 
she never asked the religious faith of the applicant. It 
was sufficient to relieve a pressing human need. Both 
Roman Catholic priest and Salvation Army worker re- 
garded her as a friend and helper. Her religious sympa- 
thies were wide enough to include all who were lifting up 
the fallen and succoring the distressed. But above all she 
loved her home and her kinsfolk, To many she was the 
ideal wife, mother, grandmother. In that privileged circle 
she was supremely happy. The thoughts of many hearts 
centred in her, and rich and blessed memories of self- 
sacrifice and service will always cluster about that hearth- 
stone, May the comfort of the Father’s peace rest upon 
all that household! May all who knew and loved her 
utter a psalm of gratitude and thanksgiving for a radiant 
and victorious life! W. S.J. 


V J ANTED. A woman teacher of successful experience 

to teach in the lower grades of a Southern boarding- 
school. Salary liberal. Address LymMAN Warp, Prin- 
cipal, Smith’s Basin, New York. 
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gam of slang, dialect, and provincialisms, 
which they use in the playground and at 
home.’ But; notwithstanding all this diffi- 
culty, there is no question that the speech of 
the masses of the people is improving in 
form.—The Christian World. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


What Presbyterians are doing for 
Temperance. 


The Presbyterian Church has a Permanent 
Committee on Temperance which recently 
made a notable report to the General Assem- 
bly which met in Denver. All denomina- 
tions are working for the cause of temperance, 
but the Presbyterians are conspicuously at 
the front. With them temperance has been 
placed, with missions, as one of the great 
departments of Christian activity. The 
summary of things done by this church alone 
is most significant and encouraging. During 
the past year representatives of the com- 
mittee have held some 800 meetings in 29 
States and Territories; over sixteen million 
pages of fine temperance literature in six 
languages have been distributed; a large 
amount of literature (at cost) has been 
furnished to many’ sister churches in America 
and Europe; a column of temperance read- 
ing matter has been supplied once a week to 
all Presbyterian periodicals; more than thirty 
thousand personal communications have been 
sent out; a lecturer on Scientific Temperance 
is kept constantly in the field; a monthly 
paper, the Amethyst, devoted solely to this 
work, has a circulation of 20,000 copies; the 
sum of over $20,000 is spent on the cause, and 
the Assembly voted to raise $36,000 for the 
coming year,—surely a splendid showing 

The committee, in noting the gains for 
temperance during the past year, uses this 
language: ‘‘Many of the foremost scientists 
of the age are now giving their testimony 
that even moderate drinking is injurious. 
Illustrious names, as ex-President Eliot of 
Harvard University, Emperor William, and 
President Taft, are joining the ranks of 
total abstainers. A great railroad corporation, 
in addition to many other railroads that have 
taken similar action, recently decreed that 
only strictly temperance men shall be in its 
employ,—that no employee, on any account, 
shall enter a saloon. One great secret order 
of men, heretofore known for its convivial 
habits, following the example of more than 
twenty other secret orders, has ruled that 
hereafter no saloon keeper shall be ad- 
mitted to membership, and that there shall 
be no treating or drinking in its halls.” 

The ninth resolution on this subject 
adopted by the General Assembly at Denver 
reads as follows: ‘‘That the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America 
Geclares itself wunalterably opposed to the 
liquor traffic, and in favor of complete 
prohibition by the State and nation, of the 
manufacture, importation, transportation, 
sale, or gift of intoxicating beverages, and 
the use of every Christian legitimate method 
of attaining this final goal. Our members 
are urged to inculcate and practice total 
abstmence, and are enjoined from renting 
property for liquor purposes or signing 
petitions, or in any way making profit of the 
liquor traffic,” 


The Christian Register 


It would be difficult to find greater wis- 
dom more clearly expressed than in the 
paragraph from the report: 
legislation, but we need education more than 
legislation. We need right laws, but we 
need rzght hearts more than we need right 
laws. We need to suppress liquor selling, 
stull more we need to suppress liquor drinking. 
We need to abolish the saloon, still more we 
need to abolish drunkenness. "The best way 
to destroy the liquor traffic is to destroy 
the liquor demand.’’ ‘The italics are used by 
the Committee in its printed report. 

JosepH H. CROOKER. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


A Little Advice. 


“Tf things were so-and-so, this would be 
my course,” but they are not. “I can see 
clearly what ought to be done,’ but your 
conditions do not allow that course of ac- 
tion. Half of life, if not more, is spent in 
getting around or over obstacles. 

For example, in Sunday-School work we 
are obliged to consider conditions and plan 
accordingly; that is, if weare in earnest. 
The academic method would be to state the 
theory and then declare a truce until the 
millennium. But of course no millennium 
would come by passively waiting. 

We may be thinking over plans for next 
winter, as the vacation days go by: it is 
the right thing to do. Don’t wait until 
the very reopening of Sunday School to 
decide on such important matters. You 
are wondering how the new graded lessons 
will fit your classes. Or you are puzzled 
how to hold teachers’ meetings with a 
graded course, and seriously weigh the pros 
and cons over graded and one-topic lessons. 
Or subjects best adapted for your pupils 
are worrying your judgment,- since the sub- 
stance is more than the form. And so on, 
from, How to enlist the parents, to Money 
for expenses, with a great variety of com- 
plicating questions between. 

And yet there are those who call the Sun- 
day-School problem a simple one, so simple 
that it may well care for itself, and that right 
easily. 

The first key to take for unlocking things 
is a resolve to do the wisest and best, accord- 
ing to your light, for that particular school. 
Do not let the means tyrannize over the 
end in view. Do not try for your school 
what may be good for another one quite 
differently constituted. Let each live and 
enjoy its individual school life, even as we 
crave the same for our personal careers. 

The next requisite involves persuasion. 
We may feel deeply the ‘‘hindrance that 
strew the way,” created by indifference, 
deficient teaching, and many other discour- 


agements; but scolding makes the situation | 


worse. Severity of comment gains by re 
peating from person to person, until hostility 
is created.. Toward parents and pupils we 
must be kindly, persuasively related. A 
superintendent who scolds will hear echoes 
through the parish, and his coworkers will 
reflect, in time, his censorious sentiments. 

A third maxim worth attention is, Re- 


member the average teacher and plan for 


“We need. 
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her. If we set up a high, hard standard 
for our teaching force, most likely trouble 
awaits us. The average teacher must be 
helped; yes, must be helped a great deal. 
She has no time to absorb a lesson every 
week, look out the illustrative matter, amplify 
and arrange the didactic parts, and then give 
it to the pupils with no book or lesson paper. 
That is the ideal way, and rarely found. 
Provide those lessons which have satisfac- 
tory material, and add to these aids of any 
kind. 

Finally and fourthly, Get light along the 
way, from all sources, and persist in the 
adopted plan. Have teachers’ meetings in 
any case, whether you use graded lessons or 
something different. Establish a reference 
library. Join a Sunday-School Union. Open 
the windows and let in light and air! The 
great thing is Life, and that more abun- 
dantly. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The office will be closed during August. Miss Floyd 
will not be in Room 11 during this month, but will be very 
glad ie make appointments to confer with anyone there, if 

lesired. 


The Shoals Meeting. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold of Bridgewater, 
a former president of the National Union, 
presided at the meetings, Young People’s 
Day, Wednesday, July 14, at the Shoals 
Summer Meetings, presenting for the first 
speaker of the forenoon Rev. A. D. K. 
Shurtleff, one of the vice-presidents, whose 
subject was, ‘The Future and What We 
Shall Do with It.” 


ESIDENT PUPILS.—An experienced teacher 

) college graduate, Unitarian, will receive into her 

family two young girls for High School or College Pre- 

paratory Work. Terms reasonable. Excellent references 

Sas suburb. Address W., Christian Register office 
oston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E. S, Read, Highland Springs. Va. 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
**In the heart of the]Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 

Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing | 


air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


INN 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, ‘ ré 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B, Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., ton. 


— 


h 
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Mr. Shurtleff said that the young people’s 
movement was very close to his heart, so 
that he should speak quite informally about 
one or two matters that he considered of 
the utmost importance. He should then 
dwell on the darker side of the problem; 
for, if a cause is to prosper, we must look 
on this side as well. Only thus can we 
overcome our weaknesses. 

Life and death the old prophet sets be- 
fore us in Deuteronomy,—‘‘Behold, I set 
before thee this day a blessing and a curse.” 

God is saying this to the Unitarian de- 
nomination and to the young people’s 
movement, and is telling us that he has 
set before us a blessing or a curse,—a great 
opportunity or a great failure. 

If we are to go forward in the future, we 
must carry there the strong faith,—the faith 
that will work with might to overcome 
all life’s duties and conquer them. If we 
go out into the future with no definite aim 
or positive gospel, the days will be full of 
pain and disappointment. In this way 
Mr. Shurtleff pleaded with us to stand 
strong for the faith. 

Some contend that the young people’s 
movement is only for the social side, and 
that the vision will come later. If there 
isin a man’s soul a strong conviction, he will 
laugh more heartily and have a contagion 
in his laugh. And for the sake of the laugh 
we want, as young people, to band ourselves 
together to have definite ideals. 

The story was told of a physician who 
went through the hospital wards singing 
sWeet songs that had a more wonderful 
effect than all his medicine. In the same 
way it is a splendid thing for a school teacher 
to be interested in athletics, but it is a 
bad thing for him to become so carried 
away by athletic sports that he neglects 
his classics. So it is a serious fault if a 
physician, like the one cited above, gave 
up his practice of medicine entirely and 
devoted himself to curing his patients by 
the singing of songs. 
for young people to be interested in every 
sort of social event; but, when they become 
so absorbed in the social side that they 
forget the sacred things, our cause is not 
strengthened. ’ 


To succeed in any branch nowadays 
The 


almost every one is_ specializing. 
artist becomes a landscape or a_marine 
painter, for instance. Ministers, as religious 
leaders, are trying to be all things to all 
men. ‘That is, they are generalizing. ‘Their 
plea is that this method must be used to 
attract the young people. We are all be- 
coming so liberal that there is a danger 
of our growing shallow. _ 

‘The speaker reiterated that he believed 
heart and soul in the good times of life, 
but he Said that he believed human nat- 
ure was such that good times would take 
eare of themselves without an organization 
for this special sort of thing. We ought 
to stand for our faith as one holds himself 
ready for a trumpet sound. 

The matter of the new field secretary 
was spoken of, and we were urged to do 
all in our power towards its furtherance, 
not only for the sake of our organization, 
but for the great Unitarian cause. It is 
absolutely vital that the man selected for 
this office be the right kind of man, who 
shall preach a practical, living gospel, 
and who shall urge our young people to 


It is a glorious thing! 


The Christian Register 


band themselves together for God and his 
truth. 

As a missionary during two weeks of 
the past year and in other years, Mr. Shurt- 
leff has been privileged to visit fifty or sixty 
of our unions, and he lamented finding 
societies whose constituency was not in 
reality young people. ‘This is a fact that 
we must face, not with discouragement, 
but with a great faith. The societies also 
oftentimes had no clear thought in mind, 
and were not prepared to stand for any 
positive truth. All these need attention. 
There must be more enthusiasm, rather 
than more done from a sense of duty. ‘The 
following story seemed quite apropos here: 

One of the funny. journals had a picture 
recently, in the foreground of which was 
a representative from a foreign shore, 
carrying in one hand a pail marked Re- 
ligion, while the other held a dipper with 
which the contents of the pail were to be 
dipped out. So in dealing with young 
people and their religious aspirations, we 
find older people very prone to adopt this 
self-same method. 

The most urgent thing to-day is to go 
out and interest young men and young 
women by speaking our positive gospel. 
Here, then, is a great field lying in wait 
for the field secretary. Everything will 
take care of itself, if only we keep this 
other, under side in mind. ‘Thus shall 
we have the freedom Jesus knew,—the 
freedom to enter into every service and 
opportunity. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service August 8, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev. Frederic H. Kent. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service August 8, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Maxwell Savage of Red- 
lands, Cal. 


At the First Parish, Dorchester, the Sunday 
morning service August 8, at 11, will be con- 
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ducted by Rev. Shailer Mathews of the 
University of Chicago. 


The next special summer service will be 
held at the Old South Meeting-house, Wash- 
ington Street, Sunday afternoon, August 8, 
at four o’clock. Rey. Thomas R. Slicer 
of New York will be the speaker. ‘The 
doors will open at 3.30. All seats are free 
to the public. 


_ Union services of the New York Unitarian 
churches in All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue 
and 20th Street, August 8, at 11°A.M., con- 
ducted by Rev, Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn. 
The Unitarian headquarters at 104 East 
20th Street will be open from 10 to 12 each 
day except Saturdays, through July and 


August. 
Churches. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—All Souls’ Church: 
On Sunday, July 25, Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin preached his farewell sermon. He 
will begin his work at the Church of the 
Messiah in Montreal, September 19. In the 
mean time he goes to Southampton with his 
family. All Souls’ Church will be closed 
until September. 


Personals. 


Rev. George A. Hathaway, formerly of 
Egypt, Mass., has received and accepted a 
call to San Diego, and has already entered 
upon his duties in the new parish. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
Already ‘acknowledged .,..5........0c+0ee088 $4,260.12 


July 12. Miss Mary B. Gardner, Marietta, 

Gane Nt ok dae Re 1,000.00 

WAsg ee ICHG Stara ttyrocshase'oa\e oe cae ate 37.00 

2g.) * Society in Keokuk,) Ia. '.)... ic. oay0s ~ 10.00 

28. P.H.Outzen, Goodrich, N. Dak. . 1.00 

30. Robert P. Seyfer, Mulvane, Kan. .. 2.00 

31. Horace Davis, San Trancisco, Cal. . 500.00 
$5,810.12 


Francis H, Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The experiment of making paper from 
cotton stalks in the South will be watched 
with great interest. If it succeeds, it means 
a saving of the forests, which are being so 
rapidly destroyed for wood ‘pulp. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


best. 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 
In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 
There’s probably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ng Co. 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


Mother (looking over her boy’s shoulder) : 


“Your spelling is perfectly terrible.” Little 
Son: “This isn’t a spellin’ lesson. It’s a 
composition.”—Street and Smath’s Good 
News. 


“Why, that’s a regular little printing- 
press, isn’t it?” remarked the visitor. 
“Yes,” replied Mrs. Popley. ‘‘ Willie’s uncle 
gave it to him on his birthday.” “What a 
complete little thing! It’s self-inking, isn’t 
it?” “I-don’t know, but Willie is.”’— 
South-western’s Book. 


Mamma lay on the lounge with her face 
toward the ceiling, when Jamie, who lay 
beside her, asked her to ‘‘look.”” Mamma 
turned her eyes, and looked at him without 
moving her head. ‘No, no, mamma,” 
burst out the little fellow, ‘‘I want you 
to look at me with your nose!”—Exchange. 


A certain English mayor, whose period 
of office had come to an end, was surveying 
the work of the year. ‘‘I have endeavored,”’ 
he said with an air of conscious rectitude, 
“to administer justice without swerving 
to partiality, on the one hand, or impar- 
tiality, on the other.’’—London Daily Tele- 


graph. 


Mr. Andrew Lang collected malapropisms. 
One of these is as follows: ‘“‘Visitor: ‘I am 
very sorry for the death of your poor old 
aunt. A very aged woman she must have 
been.’ The Bereaved Niece: ‘Yes, ma’am, 
in two or three years she would have been 
a centurion.’” Another is: ‘‘Rural  Par- 
ishioner (about to marry for the second 
time) to ‘congratulatory friend: ‘Weel, 
I’m marrying mostly for the sake o’ the 
bairns. If it was just masel, I could e’en 
gang on being a celebrity.’” 


Dr. Hale and the late Bishop Huntington 
of New York were fast friends. The latter 
had been a Unitarian and his shift caused a 
sensation. The Episcopalians have saints 
assigned to the various days in the year. 
When an Episcopalian minister writes a 
letter on any day for which there is a saint, 
he always writes the name of the saint at 
the close of the letter instead of the date. 
Bishop Huntington learned all these things 
quickly, and began to practise them at once. 
The first time he had occasion to write to 
his old friend, Dr. Hale, after joining the 
church he placed “St. Michael’s Day”’ after 
his signature. A reply from the doctor 
came, and after his name he had written in 
a full, round hand, ‘Wash day.” 


In the Midlands, England, twenty years 
ago, the master told the boys to write 
each a short essay on Columbus, and the 
following is the only one that has withstood 
the ravages of the tooth of Time. We give 
it complete: ‘Columbus was a man who 
could make an egg stand on end without 
breaking it. The King of Spain said to 
Columbus, ‘Can you discover America?’ 
‘Yes,’ said Columbus, ‘if you will give me 
a ship.’ He had a ship, and sailed over the 
sea where he thought America ought to 
be found. The sailors quarrelled, and 
said they believed there was no such place; 
but, after many days, the pilot said, ‘Colum- 
bus, I see land.’ ‘Then that is America,’ 
said Columbus. When the ship got near, 
the land was full of black men. Columbus 
said, ‘Is this America?’ ‘Yes, it is,’ said 
they. ‘I suppose you are Indians?’ ‘Yes,’ 
they said, ‘we are’; and the chief said, 
‘I suppose you are Columbus?’ ‘You are 
right,’ said he. Then the chief turned to 
his men, and said, ‘There is no help for it: 
we are discovered at last.’’’— Selected. 
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Educational. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
.. LL.D., Visitor. For Catalogue, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL fo, 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING, 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys, Very small 
classes, Gymnasium with swimming pool, Fits for college, 
scientific school and business. mouigES s in separate building. 
Address Dr.D.E. WHITE, Rock Ridge all, Wellestey Hills, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
( Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
Fo 


SOUTH WORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. . » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
University SECTION OF Worcester, Mass. 

23d Year. Superior preparation for New England 

Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 

and Special Courses. Gymnasium, field sports. Perma- 

nent home if needed. Illustrated Booklet. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. _For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 

For 


* s 

The MacDuffie School cris 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for elementary and adyanced 
students. Two years Domestic Scienee 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
Half way between Boston and New York, 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
troubles. College certificate privileges, 
! Principals: 

John MacDuffle, Ph. D. 


SSS) 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250 a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. F » Principal. 


Tarrytown, Naw Yous R 0 f% 
OR Boys. nm an estate o 

Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 
County. Upper School prepares for’ all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buildings 
open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 
address WALTER B. Gace, Headmaster, Box 780. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


129th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and views, 
address Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


